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A JACOBITE’S EXILE. 


1746. 

THE weary day rins doun and dies, 
The weary night wears through: 
And never an hour is fair wi flower, 

And never a flower wi’ dew. 


I would the day were night for me, 
I would the night were day: 

For then would I stand in my ain fair land, 
As now in dreams I may. 


O lordly flow the Loire and Seine, 
And loud the dark Durance: 

But bonnier shine the braes of Tyne 
Than a’ the fields of France; 

And the waves of Till that speak sae still 
Gleam goodlier where they glance. 


O weel were they that fell fighting 
On dark Drumossie’s day: 

They keep their hame ayont the faem, 
And we die far away. 


O sound they sleep, and saft, and deep, 
But night and day wake we: 

And ever between the sea-banks green 
Sounds loud the sundering sea. 


And ill we sleep, sae sair we weep, 
But sweet and fast sleep they: 
And the mool that haps them roun’ and laps 
them 
Is e’en their country’s clay: 
But the land we tread that are not dead 
Is strange as night by day. 


Strange as night in a strange man’s sight, 
Though fair as dawn it be; 

For what is here that a stranger’s cheer 
Should yet wax blithe to see? 


The hills stand steep, the dells lie deep, 
The fields are green and gold; 

The hill-streams sing, and the hillsides ring, 
As ours at home of old. 


But hills and flowers are nane of ours, 
And ours are oversea: 

And the kind strange land whereon we stand, 
It wotsna what were we 

Or ever we came, wi’ scathe and shame, 
To try what end might be. 


Scathe, and shame, and a waefu’ name, 
And a weary time and strange, 

Have they that seeing a weird for dreeing 
Can die, and cannot change. 


Shame and scorn may we thole that mourn, 
Though sair be they to dree: 

But ill may we bide the thoughts we hide, 
Mair keen than wind and sea. 


Ill may we thole the night’s watches, 
And ill the weary day: 
And the dreams that keep the gates of sleep, 
A waefu’ gift gie they ; 
For the sangs they sing us, the sights they 
bring us, 
The morn blaws all away. 
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On Aikenshaw the sun blinks braw, 
The burn rins blithe and fain: 

There’s nought wi’ me I wadna gie 
To look thereon again. 


On Keilder-side the wind blaws wide ; 
There sounds nae hunting-horn 

That rings sae sweet as the winds that beat 
Round banks where Tyne is born. 


The Wansbeck sings with all her springs, 
The bents and braes give ear: 

But the wood that rings wi’ the sang she sings 
I may not see nor hear; 

For far and far thae blithe burns are, 
And strange is a’ thing near. 


The light there lightens, the day there bright- 


ens, 
The loud wind there lives free: 
Nae light comes nigh me or wind blaws by 
me 
That I wad hear or see. 


But O gin I were there again, 
Afar ayont the faem, 

Cauld and dead in the sweet saft bed 
That haps my sires at hame! 


We’ll see nae mair the sea-banks fair, 
And the sweet grey gleaming sky, 

And the lordly strand of Northumberland, 
And the goodly towers thereby : 

And none shall know but the winds that blow 
The graves wherein we lie. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

English Illustrated Magazine. 


BIRDS IN AN AUTUMN SKY. 


WHEEL, wheel, ye birds, about the cheerless 
sky, 
Above the vapors, the rose winter-bloom 
Facing the sunset; in clear circles high 
Rise with a shrill, preluding muster-cry, 
Since not for song but flight 
Ye curve and spread 
In such harmonious clusters overhead ! 
The gale with a sea-strength doth doom 
Your woods ; ye have no nestward care. 
Why should ye stay? 
The mist is full of burden and decay, 
The passing of the forest-leaves, the soft 
Drip of the hedgerows; from the oak 
The acorn severs: with victorious stroke 
Winnow the cumbered air, rise, eddy, sway — 
The sap is in your pinions — press aloft 
Through the illimitable gray, 
Compass sky-regions bare! 
Soon as I find 
That life’s soft bowers lie ruined in my sight, 
Prompted as ye, 
Ah, if I might 
Rove with as confident tranquillity 
Athwart the uncommunicating wind! 
Contemporary Review. MICHAEL FIELD 

















From The Fortnightly Review. 
AUSTRALIA IN 1888. 


LasT summer I gave in this review a 
short sketch of the Cape Colony in 1888 ; 
in the following pages I propose, whilst 
the memory of one of the most interesting 
journeys that I have ever made is still 
fresh, to put upon paper some brief im- 
pressions of my visit to Australia last 
year. Ihave this further reason for not 
delaying to do so, that as all things change 
in this changing world, so in Australia the 
scene is undergoing perpetual alterations. 
The Australia of 1888 is not the Australia 
of ten years ago, nor will the Australia of 
1898 be identical with that of to-day. The 
popular song of “ Advance, Australia,” is 
in this sense very true of that great conti- 
nent. Every year the energy of man and 
the discoveries of science tend to develop 
new resources and to alter the face of the 
country, to make it more and more the 
home of a large population, to awaken 
new aspirations, to create fresh interests, 
to make it distinctly one of the family of 
nations with their mingled inheritance of 
joys and sorrows, and responsibilities and 
cares. Of the old world it was long ago 
written, “‘ Thou hast multiplied the nation, 
and not increased the joy.” But, for the 
present at all events, the opposite may be 
said of Australia; for considered as a 
whole, her lot is one of extraordinary 
prosperity, and for a while at least the in- 
crease of her population only means the 
development of her vast resources and 
the augmentation of her material wealth. 

It has been my good fortune through a 
large part of my public life to be con- 
nected with colonial affairs; and, which 
is perhaps less common, to keep up an 
acquaintance with the persons, things, 
and places that colonial administration 
represents. It was therefore to me no 
ordinary pleasure to see with my own eyes 
one of those great countries of which I 
had known so much, though hitherto only 
through official communications, and to 
make personal acquaintance with her 
leading citizens and statesmen on their 
own soil. And here, once and for all, I 
take the opportunity of expressing my 
grateful appreciation of the extreme and 
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extraordinary kindness which during my 
short visit I received from every class 
with whom I came in contact. The wel- 
come which I had was such that I shall 
always cherish its memory among my 
most valued recollections. 

With the exception of New Zealand, 
the sight of which I was most reluctantly 
compelled to forego, I saw each of the 
Australian colonies, and perhaps at a 
more than usually interesting time. One 
International Exhibition at Adelaide was 
closing, another at Melbourne was about 
to open, the centenary of New South 
Wales was celebrated amid public and 
private rejoicings, and the first real act of 
legislative union between England and 
Australia for the purposes of common 
defence was accomplished by the all but 
unanimous voice of the several Parlia- 
ments. 

After three weeks of ceaseless storm in 
the South Pacific, mountainous seas and 
icy winds, over an ocean cheered by no 
sail and inhabited only by some stately 
and melancholy albatross, I find, when 
within twenty-four hours’ sail of Tasma- 
nia, this question in my diary: “* What 
will Australia be, and what will it be 
like?” and the first answer to my question 
was, as is often the case, the one which 
was least expected. We were approach- 
ing Australia at a time of year when 
winter should have been past and gone, 
when the first balmy breath of spring was 
due, when all nature rejoices, and when in 
the words of the old Greek poet, the days 
become long and the plane-tree whispers 
softly to the elms. But our first sight of 
Tasmania, the garden of Australia, was 
little consonant with these dreams, Stern 
rocks, an iron-bound coast half veiled in 
storm, Mount Wellington streaked with 
snow, the smiling town of Hobart and its 
picturesque harbor shrouded in rolling 
clouds of mist, were the scene on which 
our eyes rested. Yet before we said fare- 
well to Tasmania, nature relaxed her 
frown and gave us, though fitfully, some 
glimpse of the beauties which have 
charmed so many travellers. Mount 
Wellirgton disclosed his massive sum- 
mit; the Derwent rolled its picturesque 
stream glittering in sunshine, down to the 
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sea; and Hobart, under unclouded skies, 
looked that which its loyal people most 
desire it should look, an essentially En- 
glish town. On no part of Australia are 
I think English characteristics more 
strongly impressed than on Tasmanian 
things and persons. Life is simple and 
habits homely, the eager competition of 
business and politics is absent, the vast 
fortunes of the mainland do not exist; but 
the turn of thought and conversation, the 
social influences, the very look of mute 
and material things, the roads, the hedges, 
the enclosures, all wear a distinctly En- 
glish character. 

Wealth is not the distinguishing feature. 
It isa community of modest incomes, with- 
out the luxuries, but with all the essential 
comforts of life; and it has often been a 
marvel to me why Englishmen with fixed 
moderate incomes have not more often 
selected the quiet Arcady of Tasmania, 
where the climate is kind and the face of 
nature is fair; and where in the sunset of 
life, when rough work is over and men 
desire rest, they might tread the fadlentis 
semita vite pleasantly and peacefully to 
the end. It would be a quiet resting-place, 
and yet not wholly out of the stream of 
busy life with its manifold associations 
and interests, though it offers none of the 
excitement which Melbourne and Sydney 
present to active minds. Every year a 
considerable number of the younger and 
more restless spirits leave her shores for 
the more adventurous life of the Aus- 
tralian continent; but in Tasmania there 
still exist large tracts of unappropriated 
and almost undiscovered territory which 
some day ought to be the home of a large 
population. It is commonly supposed 
that the best land has been taken up, but 
as far as I know this is far more a matter 
resting on conjecture rather than of any 
sufficient evidence. Unlike the Austra- 
lian, the Tasmanian properties are not 
large. There are among the older settlers 
a few considerable estates, but the bulk 
of property is, I imagine, to be found in 
small holdings of one hundred to two 
hundred acres, mostly held by working 
men. Political life in Tasmania has, till 
now at least, followed the same quiet type 
which is impressed on the general habits 
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of the community, and there has been an 
absence of the storms and contentions 
which party institutions are apt to en- 
gender. Yet I do not think that this 
peaceful and even tenor in political prog- 
ress has detracted from good legislation, 
or the well-being of the people. In three 
important enactments at least —land 
transfer, abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, and compulsory education — the 
Tasmanian Parliament has, if I mistake 
not, anticipated the decision of the impe- 
rial legislature. 

In passing from Tasmania to Victoria 
it is difficult to conceive a greater contrast 
in the public and private life of the two 
colonies. I said that Tasmania was es- 
sentially English; and Victoria is also 
England; but she is busy, stirring, impe- 
rial England. The broad streets of Mel- 
bourne, its banks and theatres, its stately 
Parliament houses and university; its 
vast interests, the public spirit of its citi- 
zens, —reflect the great mother country 
from which it has sprung, and of which it 
is so proud. Often, in Melbourne or in 
Sydney, when I looked on their busy life 
and listened to the animating hum of their 
crowded thoroughfares, I thought of the 
famous cities which, whether in Greece 
or medizval Italy, have left an imperish- 
able record of their existence in the his- 
tory of their times. 

Or ti fa lieta, ché tu hai ben onde; 

Tu ricca, tu con pace, tu con senno.* 
So sang the greatest of medizval poets, 
and if his lines are tinged with an irony 
and bitterness, due in part to his own 
sufferings, they not the less express the 
inextinguishable love and admiration for 
his beautiful Florence. Those were the 
democracies of the old world, often guilty 
of excess, often stained with crime; yet 
with lofty ambitions and splendid concep- 
tions of public duty which have thrown 
an eternal lustre over their names. The 
democracies of our age are generally of a 
different complexion, and their features 
are for the most part painted in neutral 
tints. Perhaps in England and America, 
under present conditions, it must be so; 
but as history shows, this need not nec- 


* Dante, Purg. iv. 136. 
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essarily be the case; and" in this stage of 
their existence it is not wholly beyond 
the power of Australian cities to catch 
some of the pristine colors, and to reflect 
some of the more generous characteristics 
of their ancient prototypes. 

There is another anology to be traced 
between the Australian capitals and those 
ancient republics, in the rivalry — the not 
unworthy rivalry — which incites them to 
and in their public action. Much of the 
history of Athens, Sparta, Corinth, is the 
history of civil war; and the fertile plains 
of Italy were drenched with blood in the 
contentions of Genoa, Florence, Milan, 
Venice; but happily the towns of Austra- 
lia are divided only by the question of a 
tariff, or a change of name, or the imposi- 
tion of atax. And when they meet on the 
cup-day at Melbourne — the modern coun- 
terpart of Isthmian and Olympic games — 
they come together as men who are con- 
scious that they spring from the same 
stock with common affections and inter- 
ests. Such an occasion was the celebra- 
tion last year of the New South Wales 
centenary, when the governors and prime 
ministers and chief justices and legisla- 
tors from almost every part of the Austra- 
lasian colonies were gathered together to 
do honor to the rising fortunes of the 
South Pacific dominion. 

Nature, in truth, has lavished some of 
her best gifts on these cities. To all she 
has given a kindly soil, a fine geograph- 
ical position, and that glorious and un- 
stinted sunshine, which like an elixir of 
life enters so largely into the social hab- 
its and physical constitution of every na- 
tive Australian, and which the inhabitant 
of a northern country can only admire 
with a sigh when he thinks of the Cim- 
merian gloom in which his own home is 
shrouded during a large part of the year. 
But to some she has accorded special 
favors. Brisbane, with its winding stream, 
as beautiful an incident in the broad land- 
scape as it is eminently fitted for military 
defence, has in it all the capabilities of a 
very fine city. The praises of Sydney, 
on the other hand, have been so often and 
so lovingly sung that a prudent traveller 
will perhaps prefer on this theme silence 
to description. Yet the Blue Mountains 
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in their massive grandeur and the harbor 
in its sunny beauty are no unworthy illus- 
trations of what nature can do on the 
other side of the Pacific. Nor less does 
Adelaide — that fair city of flowers as I 
first knew it—lying at the foot of the 
mountains or bounded by a broad rim of 
purple sea, when first seen from the rail- 
way, as it winds its track downwards by 
sharp curves and steep inclines, dwell in 
the memory of those who have once looked 
uponit. But Adelaide has one character- 
istic which distinguishes it from almost 
all other modern or ancient towns. It was 
laid out with singular discretion by its 
original founders, who enclosed the town 
within a broad band of park, providing an 
abundance of air and light and preventing 
the overcrowding of population and the 
jostling of houses against each other. 
Colonel Lyte, who planned this wise dis- 
position, shared, I fear, the fate of other 
great designers. He had little praise dur- 
ing life for his forethought, and the hon- 
ors which are his due were only accorded 
when the grave had closed over him. Now 
all recognize the wisdom of the idea; and 
Adelaide, with her charming botanical 
and zo6logical gardens, the half-way house 
between western and eastern Australia, 
and the centre of those telegraphic com- 
munications with Europe, which by her 
energy she established in her younger 
days, can never be other than one of the 
leading cities of the continent. 

And yet these striking cities, the busy 
haunts of men and centres of trade, with 
their Parliament Houses, their parks and 
gardens, their stately buildings and public 
institutions, are only a part of Australia, 
Other towns are growing into wealth and 
importance, though following on a smaller 
scale their respective capitals, as our pro- 
vincial towns reflect the metropolis of the 
mother country; and country houses, and 
endless hamlets, and suburbs, where a 
holiday can be enjoyed or where the cares 
of business can be laid aside, recall under 
another sky the habits and recreations of 
Englishmen at home. 

The roads which traverse the country, or 
still more the lines of railway piercing the 
bush and spanning broad rivers, which 
now connect the eastern and a large por- 
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tion of the southern coast by an unbroken 
chain of communication, are fast ripening 
the population of these parts into active 
life ; it is only a pity that for military pur- 
poses, the transport of munitions, the 
combination of troops, one common gauge 
was not originally adopted. Victoria and 
South Australia, indeed, have one, but 
New South Wales and Queensland differ 
both from each other, and from their more 
southern neighbors. Nevertheless inter- 
colonial communications grow. Opposing 
custom-houses and conflicting tariffs, it is 
true, guard the frontiers of each colony, 
as once they guarded those of the separate 
provinces that are now united under the 
Dominion of Canada ; but with the excep- 
tion of certain articles or products placed 
in certain categories there is a free inter- 
change of all the good offices which belong 
to the common existence of a united peo- 
ple. Nor is itonly as between colony and 
colony that this intercommunication ex- 
ists; under the agency of railways and 
better roads the different parts of the 
same colony are being yearly brought into 
closer relations. As in the old world, so 
here, town and country meet. Political 
gatherings and agricultural shows con- 
stantly occur, where citizens and farmers 
come together, and, as it were, shake 
hands over common objects and duties. 
And with advantage — for already in Aus- 
tralia, as in England, the lines which 
divide urban and rural interests are per- 
ceptible, and some of those dangers, with 
which our ancient society is only too 
familiar, begin to throw an ominous 
shadow over the vast spaces, which a few 
years since were only sheep-farms. Al- 
ready, to the injury of all parties, a dis- 
proportionate flow of population to the 
towns may be detected —a determination 
of blood to the head, which must, as in 
the old world, bring trouble and sorrow 
and pauperism, with all those distempers 
to the body politic which follow in their 
train. It is as yet only the shadow that 
is thrown over the bright landscape; the 
spaces are too large, the population too 
small, the prosperity too abundant, to 
allow these dangers to be brought really 
home to the minds of those whom they 
concern, 

With a few exceptions Australian scen- 
ery cannot be placed in the first category 
—the highest mountains do not exceed 
four thousand feet — but in some respects 
Australians themselves do not do it real 
justice. They often say that it is monoto- 


nous, and they contrast it with the snow- 
capped mountains and deep fiords of New 
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Zealand ; but I must confess that I never 
wearied of the ancient forest whenever | 
came upon any remains of it. Magnifi- 
cent gum-trees, three hundred feet high 
and more, rear their gigantic boles and 
tower above the wanderer’s head, convey- 
ing some faint idea of what those limitless 
woods must have seemed in their sombre 
grandeur to the first adventurers. Nor is 
there the sense of absolute desolation ; 
there is more sense of life than in the 
pine forests of Europe. From time to 
time kangaroos or little brown tree-bears 
or troops of parrots and cockatoos bring 
sound and movement into these vast soli- 
tudes, whilst the variety of color occa- 
sionally recalls the look of an English 
autumn wood. Unhappily these magnifi- 
cent forests are rapidly passing away, and 
from the responsibility of this neither 
individuals nor governments can be ab- 
solved. The greater proportion of bush 
now consists of moderately-sized trees and 
scrub; recklessness and greed of profit 
have led to a rough and wasteful method 
of clearing the ground, and speculators 
have been allowed licenses on merely 
nominal terms to fell and carry away tim- 
ber to an enormous amount and an incal- 
culable value. I have seen large tracts 
so denuded that on high ground the stock 
can no longer obtain the shelter which 
they need in winter. There is, under the 
name of “ring-barking,” a ruthless prac- 
tice which is much in vogue to save the 
trouble of felling the timber, and which 
consists in removing the bark from a por- 
tion of the stem and then leaving the tree 
to die by inches. I have often sorrowed 
as I rode through the remains of these 
grand forests to see the giants of other 
days, which were stately trees before an 
English keel ever touched Australian 
shores, rising high above my head, peeled 
and dead, and stretching out their white 
and spectral arms in protest against the 
cruelty, which had killed and yet left 
them standing, as if in ghastly mockery 
of their former luxuriance. Such, indeed, 
have been the waste and prodigality, that 
unless speedy and effectual measures are 
adopted, an actual deficiency of timber 
will before long make itself felt in some 
parts of Australia; while to the loss of 
the trees may be added a change in the 
climate, which, possibly harmless in very 
moist and tropical climates, may in the 
drier parts of Australia increase the diffi- 
culties of drought, with which it is already 
hard to contend. 

These trackless forests and almost lim- 
itless sweeps of undulating prairie, which 














alternately charm and oppress the mind 
by their vastness, were only a few years 
ago the haunt of the bushrangers, a class 
once greatly dreaded, but around whose 
memory, legend and romance are already 
beginning to gather. In the realities of 
every-day life they doubtless played a dis- 
agreeable part, but there were amongst 
them men who were allured to their wild 
profession rather by the excitement and 
adventure of it than by the more sordid 
side of the business. Their courage and 
resource were often worthy of a better 
calling. In Victoria there was a small 
band who manufactured for themselves 
out of scythes and ploughs and old iron a 
complete suit of armor, so rude and heavy 
that Goliath himself might have fainted 
under its weight, but which on their Her- 
culean frames served its purpose, and 
still shows the marks of ineffectual pistol- 
shots. Two such men have been known 
to Jay the whole of a small town, with its 
shops and banks, under contribution; one 
man, single-handed, would sometimes stop 
the mail and plunder every passenger ; 
two or three would indefinitely defy the 
powers of the police. As a rule they 
were not disposed to shed blood wan- 
tonly; and this, and the friendly terms 
which they undoubtedly maintained with 
certain sections of the population, con- 
tributed to give them an immunity for 
many years. They lived in these vast 
solitudes till they sometimes became im- 
bued with the superstitions of the gloomy 
scenery. On one occasion one of the 
gang gave his victim the usual alternative 
of his money or his life, and when the 
latter declined to surrender his property 
the bushranger stepped aside, knelt down 
behind a rock, and prayed earnestly that 
it might be put into the traveller’s heart 
to give up all that he had, and so to spare 
him the necessity of shootinghim. Their 
picturesque life deserves a chapter in 
some future history of Australia, and 
when time has laid its softening touch 
upon them and their exploits, they will 
probably be remembered by novelists and 
poets with much the same fond sentiment 
which is now accorded to Claude Duval 
and Dick Turpin, and other gentlemen of 
the road. 

But these times are already growing 
dim in popular imagination, and in the 
older and settled parts of the country a 
new chapter of national life is opening. 
There,.not only the face of the country, 
but the condition and habits of the people 
are changing, and it is all in the direction 
of material well-being. There never was 
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a nation where at any one time absolute 
prosperity reigned in every place and 
class; and whilst I am now writing I hear 
melancholy accounts of a want of rain in 
some parts. Yet when I saw Australia I 
think it might be fairly said that, taking 
all things into consideration, the well- 
being was general and great. The effects 
of a severe drought were passing away, 
and both in town and country enterprise 
was reviving. 

Those who know America must often 
have remarked how frequent and tre- 
mendous are the oscillations of trade 
there. At one moment a man rides on 
the crest of the wave; at the next he 
sinks into its trough, only soon to rise 
again to the top. This is far less the case 
in Australia; but even there, as in Amer- 
ica, there are rapid fluctuations of fortune, 
and there is always the exuberant elastic- 
ity of a young and self-confident commu- 
nity. “Damna tamen celeres reparant” 
— the losses of one year are forgotten in 
the gains of another, and the sum total of 
the general movementis a steady progress 
in wealth and prosperity. 

It is the constant spectacle of this won- 
derful prosperity which, of all sights, is 
perhaps the most striking to a traveller 
fresh from the poverty and pauperism of 
the old world, and to which it is really 
difficult to do justice. Distress indeed 
there doubtless is among individuals, who 
have unwisely emigrated with little phys- 
i¢al or mental aptitude for the work of 
these new countries; there are also unem- 
ployed workmen, whose want of employ- 
ment generally resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of the amount of wages offered ; and 
there are foolish people who lose their 
money, as there are wise men who make 
it. I have heard of two young men who 
went out to Australia to try their fortune, 
one worth £50,000 capital, the other worth 
nothing. At the end of twenty years they 
had changed places; the capitalist had 
nothing, and the poor man had made 
£50,000 ; and such is the case in a marked 
degree throughout the Australian colonies. 
But to a sensible and steady working man 
Australia opens, in town and country, a 
wide door of prosperity. Wages are high, 
sometimes very high, the prime neces- 
saries of life are cheap, and every man 
with moderate thrift can acquire his own 
freehold. I remember, at a friend’s house 
in New South Wales, seeing two garden- 
ers, one of whom had accumulated £10,- 
000, the other £7,000 — the result of good 
wages and steady conduct. 

As it is with working men, so isit with 
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the richer classes. The enormous “runs” 


of the old squatters are diminishing; but 
according to English ideas they are still 
very large, and in many cases the lease- 
holds are being, or have been, converted 
into freeholds. It is curious, indeed, to 
notice how much of the popular legisla- 
tion which was passed under the belief 
that it would reduce their property and 
position has, as very commonly happens 
in such cases, failed in its object, and 
perhaps has even substantially benefited 
them. In some instances, indeed, the 
right of “free selection,” which they 
dreaded so much, has proved an actual 
advantage to them, by providing a supply 
of labor, on which they can depend for the 
management of their large properties. 
From the comparative reduction, too, in 
the size of these great estates, the man- 
agement of them has become in some re- 
spects easier, and the cultivation of them 
on more scientific principles possible. 
Till recently it was not worth while, on 
large properties, to imitate the careful 
husbandry of the old world, but now in 
some places the experiment is being tried 
with steam and modern machinery, and if 
it succeeds, it will be doubtless followed 
on a much more considerable scale. Itis 
extremely interesting to watch these ex- 
periments, for they mark the progress of 


the country, and prove its capability of 
raising a vast addition to the food of the 
world, and of carrying on its soil a popu- 
lation to which its present inhabitants ate 


numerically butas a fraction. Meanwhile 
there is, as I have said, no lack of large 
possessions; flocks, not counted, as in 
England, by hundreds or thousands, but 
ranging from one hundred thousand to 
five hundred thousand, and even more, 
and sheep-shearing at the rate of three 
thousand head a day, create an idea of 
pastoral wealth that strikes the imagina- 
tion more forcibly than endless columns 
of statistics. These are the high lights 
of the picture, and there are shadows that 
I should be bound to introduce if I were 
attempting to reproduce a representation 
full and faithful in all its parts. There 
are frightful droughts, when the stock 
perishes in multitudes; there are swarms 
of rabbits, as destructive and more endur- 
ing than the locusts of the East; there 
are heavy works to be undertaken in fenc- 
ingand improving. Nor have these large 
properties been formed and carried on 
without those artificial aids upon which 
modern industries are so largely founded. 
Heavy advances from the banks have 
been necessary; large indebtedness has 
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resulted, to the risk of the landowner, and 
sometimes to the embarrassment of the 
bayks, as the present financial position of 
New Zealand shows; whilst immense os- 
cillations of prosperity and distress have 
succeeded each other from the variations 
of wet and dry seasons. 

But when all this is fairly summed up, 
the broad and unquestionable fact remains 
that every year not only adds to Austra- 
lian prosperity, but makes surer and 
clearer the resources and means to still 
higher well-being which she possesses. 
Four great agencies, at least, are here at 
work : the discovery of water, the artificial 
conservation of water, the discovery of 
minerals, and the exploration of territory 
which, on that vast continent, can hardly 
yet be said to be completed. To three 
of these it is hardly possible to set bounds, 
as regards the wealth which they will 
create and the industries which they will 
bring into existence; and if the develop- 
ment of minerals may be said to involve 
some countervailing disadvantages in the 
speculative and gambling tendencies which 
it excites, the arts by which water is 
stored and land irrigated, mean happiness 
and wholesome nurture to every class and 
part of the community. 

Whilst thus the general prosperity of 
the country is steadily advancing, the cre- 
ation of wealth in the large towns is not 
stationary. The absence of large houses 
and expensive establishments, such as 
exist with us at home, and, perhaps, a 
smaller number of those claims which are 
due to our complicated society, facilitate 
the accumulation of money. Most men 
are in business, and consequently, if suc- 
cessful, are augmenting their means ; and 
probably a larger proportion of their in- 
come is yearly turned into capital than is 
the case withus. If, indeed, this tendency 
towards the accumulation of capital — un- 
productive in any other sense than that of 
ever begetting more — were to continue 
unmodified, it would be easy to point to 
some disadvantages arising out of such a 
condition ; for whilst there are few things 
which contribute more to the happiness 
of society than large fortunes liberally 
dispensed, the mere accumulation of 
money without a sufficiency of objects on 
which to expend it is perilous. That there 
are, indeed, many Australian citizens who 
know how to spend as well as to make 
may be seen in the splendid colleges and 
galleries, the libraries and public endow- 
ments which, from time to time, bear wit- 
ness to an almost medizval munificence. 

This is a worthy employment of wealth, 
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and it contributes to create refined tastes 
and feelings in the community ; it is gild- 
ing and adorning the edifice of demgc- 
racy with the free gifts and, as an old 
Athenian would have said, with the “ litur- 
gies” of her best citizens. And such or- 
naments, if democratic institutions are to 
find a place in history, are essential to 
them. A democracy that has no care for 
intellectual culture or excellence in art, 
and which, never rising above the some- 
what sordid contemplation of domestic 
and petty concerns acquiesces in the sole 
occupation of making money, will never 
play much part in the nobler history of the 
world. 

Of Australia, as of Italy at one period of 
her varied existence, it might be said: — 


Nunc aurea conditur ztas; 
Mars silet. 


Yes — “Mars silet” — within historic 
times the war of civilized nations has never 
polluted her soil; and though she is now 
taking wise precautions to strengthen her 
defences, unlike Italy, her whole exist- 
ence hitherto has been one of unbroken 
peace. Silently and securely she has been 
growing to her present stature and ac- 
quiring strength under the protection of 
the mother country. Can we dare to hope 
that this will endure indefinitely ? History 
has taught—as far as we know, without 
exception —that neither greatness nor 
prosperity can be achieved without trial. 
The story of Polycrates and his ring was 
written for all time ; and if when dwelling 
on the dazzling prosperity of Australia 
one is sometimes tempted to forecast the 
possible dangers that lie before her in the 
unknown future, it is perhaps in these 
kinds of reflections that the answer often- 
est suggests itself. She is, it may be said, 
almost too happy. Nature and fortune 
have leagued together to bestow their gifts 
upon her; and if her people are to pre- 
serve the masculine qualities of the parent 
stock, can they hope to escape the furnace 
of trial through which all really great na- 
tions have passed ? 

At the present time wealth and the 
cultivated tastes which it engenders are 
gradually creating a leisured class, and 
aone can enjoy their hospitality or ac- 
quire their friendship without reflecting on 
the part that they will play in the future 
history of their country. Will they assist 
to impress its character and mould its 
fortunes; or will they, as we have too 
often seen in modern countries, turn aside 
from the brawls and vulgar contentions of 
political parties and be content with the 
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life of luxurious and cultivated refinement 
rather than of public exertion? It has 
been written: “La cour est le tombeau 
des devoirs ;” and opulent elegance may 
in a democracy, not less than a monarchy, 
easily become the grave of all those vir- 
tues by which States prosper. Meanwhile 
like begets like, and it is interesting to 
observe how a kindred race placed under 
conditions similar to those existing at 
home will develop the same dispositions. 
I have often been struck to see how 
closely and on how many subjects the 
opinions of the wealthier classes both in 
Australia and in England agree, and how 
small the differences are which a hotter 
sun and the interposition of twelve thou- 
sand miles of ocean can make in the likes 
and dislikes, the sympathies —and may I 
not say the prejudices ? —of a people who 
have the same origin and tongue and in- 
stitutions. 

It is, on the other hand, a not less in- 
teresting matter of speculation what is 
likely to be in days to come the disposition 
of that large working class, who in the 
towns of Australia as of England hold 
the real power in politics, who or whose 
children are now receiving an admirable 
though almost entirely secular education, 
and who jealously watch everything at 
home or abroad, which in their opinion 
makes for or against their own well-being. 
Men according to their tempers, whether 
sanguine or despondent, will give different 
answers to this question. Baron Hiibner, 
one of the ablest, and it may be added one 
of the most friendly, of foreign critics who 
have ever visited our English colonies, has 
more than once referred to this subject; I 
will not, however, attempt within the nar- 
row limits of this paper to draw any cer- 
tain conclusion. This only I will say — 
that much of the ancient character of the 
race seems to adhere to the working class 
on the other side of the Pacific, and that 
many of the influences which mould it to 
good here are not wanting there. What, 
however, I suspect to be, in part at least, 
deficient, and what I cannot doubt to be 
essential to the well-being of the entire 
community, is a closer and better under- 
standing between the classes of which I 
have spoken. 

These are considerations mainly of a 
domestic nature, and affecting Australia 
herself; but from them there springs a 
further and even a larger question, be- 
cause it is one of general or imperial 
moment. What will be the character and 
tendencies of that young generation who , 
have been born and brought up in Austra- 
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lia, and who know no other country or 
home? Whatever they may be, let no 
one deceive himself into the belief that 
they can be identical with their fathers, or 
with that earlier race who were in very 
truth the pioneers and makers of Austra- 
lian civilization. By vigor of intellect, by 
force of will, and by strength of limb they 
subdued the wilderness, hewed their way 
through trackless forests, and turned a 
rugged country into the rich land of prom- 
ise that it now is. They were giants ; and 
unaided, and sometimes single-handed, 
they did their work with a thoroughness 
to which words can scarcely pay an ade- 
quate tribute. They had seen the rough 
side of things, and — rightly or wrongly — 
they were not always content with the 
support which England gave her adven- 
turous sons, who in far-off lands, whence 
hardly an echo came back, and in hard- 
ship and danger, were planting great colo- 
nies and extending the distant bounds of 
empire ; they sometimes murmured at the 
apparent forgetfulness; they often re- 
belled against what they deemed the inter- 
ference or dictation of Downing Street. 
But all this has passed away ; the surviv- 
ors of this brave race are now standing in 
the sunset of life, and amid the long 
shadows that are cast across their path, 
they condone past wrongs, they only re- 
member the land of their birth with its 
manifold and tender associations, and they 
turn with almost passionate and pathetic 
fondness to their early home and the “ old 
country.” 

The young generation, that have been 
born in Australia and have perhaps never 
crossed the ocean, are fond of England, 
but their fondness is of a different nature. 
They know of the little island in the 
North Sea by report and reputation ; they 
know it as the birthplace of their fathers 
and the home of distant relations with 
whom they may correspond, but whose 
faces they have never seen; they know it 
as a land which has produced in the past 
great men and noble deeds and magnificent 
intellects in every walk of life; and they 
would not be of human mould if they did 
not feel the pride which springs from such 
a connection and ancestry. On the other 
hand their earliest and fondest recollec- 
tions are Australian, their hourly and daily 
interests are inexorably bound up with 
Australia and its fortunes. In their lives 
there are two streams flowing side by side, 
sometimes commingling but more often 
preserving a separate course —a senti- 
mental affection for the old country which 
they have never seen, and an active and 
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| vivid love for the home in which all their 
| hopes and fears, all the blended charm of 
kinship and material interests, are bound 
up. 

And of this we certainly have no right 
to complain. They inherit the instinct 
from us; it is human nature in its best 
form, it represents influences, to the force 
of which it would be absurd to close 
our eyes—and most of all in our days, 
who have seen by virtue of this potent 
spell Italy and Germany converted from 
geographical expressions into compact na- 
tions, the United States carried success- 
fully through one of the most tremendous 
of modern wars, and Russia moved and 
guided onwards by it to a goal which as 
yet we cannot forecast. It is a power 
which, if we have any regard to the dic- 
tates of statesmanship, we are bound to 
recognize; and I believe we may do so 
without apprehensions of present or future 
risk, But this feeling on the part of Aus- 
tralians need not be, unless we insist on 
so making it, a solvent to our relations 
with them; for there is nothing in it to 
destroy, or even to weaken, those bonds 
of union, which are essential to the main- 
tenance and consolidation of the empire 
as a whole. How far those bonds are 
efficient for their present purpose, and 
satisfy the desires of Englishmen and 
Australians, how far they can be wisely 
strengthened, I need not here inquire. 
The consideration of such a question 
would lead me into a large field of pro- 
posal and counterproposal, foreign to the 
purposes of this paper; I will only say, 
that in my opinion, a large part of the 
solution of the problem of our colonial 
relations may be found in the homely anal- 
ogy of children growing up to men’s estate 
under the eyes of wise parents. The 
earlier years must be years of tutelage; 
but as strength, and stature, and the not 
unreasonable desire of independence in 
the best sense of the word comes, so 
every sensible parent will gradually relax 
the rein till affection and self-interest re- 
main the principal, perhaps the only ties. 
This is the road on which we and our 
colonial children have now for many years 
been travelling, and simple as the formula 
is, Iam disposed to think it is the best. 
Other nations have enjoyed great colonial 
possessions and they have lost them. 
Spain and Portugal and France have in 
turn seen vast dominions across the sea 
crumble to pieces, sometimes from one, 
sometimes from another cause; but none 
have been content with ties so light, with 
| a tenure so homely, as that which at the 














present day connects England and Aus- 
tralia, 

The greatest risk, perhaps, consists in 
the extremely democratic character which 
the government both of England and of 
the Australasian colonies has of late years 
assumed, and which is so liable to the 
rapid changes and gusty impulses neces- 
sarily incidental to popular administration, 
that the correcting elements of considera- 
tion, reticence, and continuity of purpose, 
are wanting. Except, perhaps, in Switzer- 
land, there has never been the case of such 
a democracy —a democracy crowned, in- 
deed, by the forms of a monarchy but in 
essentials a real democracy. There is a 
passage in the “ Discourses ” of Algernon 
Sidney which is worth quoting, because it 
so plainly marks the vast difference in the 
old and the modern conception of democ- 
racies. ‘“ As to popular government,” he 
says, “in the strictest sense, that is pure 
democracy where the people in themselves 
and by themselves perform all that belong 
to government, I know of no such thing; 
and if it be in the world, have nothing to 
say for it.”* And yet this is nearly the 
condition at which we have arrived, and 
in the consequences of that condition lies 
the real danger, — on the side of Australia, 
that impatience of any fancied control (for 
real control there is none) and the sup- 
posed power of asserting or maintaining 
its independence ; on the side of England 
that absorption in domestic and secondary 
objects; and on both sides that the reck- 
less appeals of unscrupulous politicians 
for some temporary purpose, may alienate 
the two great countries. 

The founders of the United States of 
America had, I think, this advantage over 
the Australian colonists, that they not only 
laid the foundations of their new com- 
monwea!th more gradually, but that the 
government of England was, when. their 
constitution received its form, in many 
respects a sounder and safer model. 
Those eminent men took full advantage 
of this, and their principal public institu- 
tions, as has been well pointed out, faith- 
fully reflect in their leading features the 
fountain of their inspiration. In Australia 
it was different. The sacred fire was car- 
ried out when, so to say, it was in a differ- 
ent stage of combustion, and when the 
great powers and constitutional inequali- 
ties that existed in the parent State inthe 
eighteenth century had been fused down to 
so equal a degree of heat that none of the 
old forces and safeguards of government, 


* Discourses concerning Government, p. 147. 
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which Washington and his colleagues cop- 
ied from the English system, and which 
still distinguish and support the frame- 
work of American polity, existed. Yet it 
is a tribute to the general good sense of 
the Anglo-Saxon race that, subject to 
these disadvantages, released from all 
practical restraints, and exercising in their 
fullest amplitude the extreme rights of 
self-government, they have so worked out 
their free institutions as to inspire a rea- 
sonable hope that if only the different 
classes of society will not live to them- 
selves but be true to each other, the Austra- 
lian colonies may be another illustration 
of the tenacity with which the English 
race can multiply and thrive. Govern- 
ment by party—that strange and for 
many years not unsuccessful method of 
administering public affairs—has been 
imported into those colonies in its fullest 
extent; but the essence of party govern- 
ment, it is needless to say, is the exist- 
ence of public questions over which the 
two parties who seek the confidence of 
the country can safely dispute. In En- 
gland, under an old and highly compli- 
cated constitution, there has been for 
nearly two generations comparatively safe 
matter for these controversies; but in 
Australia, where there is none of this 
ancient artificiality, and where there has 
always been absolute equality, the number 
of large and disputable questions which 
divide and justify the existence of parties 
is necessarily small. Ministries have 
consequently been formed on personal 
rather than on political grounds, and the 
principle of coalition has been largely in- 
voked in their formation. As far as I 
know, this has been neither undesirable 
nor unwelcome, and there has certainly 
been in several colonies a comparative 
lull after a more stormy period. But this 
state of things does not, I imagine, admit 
of indefinite prolongation, and there have 
been of late symptoms that the suspension 
of active hostilities may, before long, be 
followed by a sharper and more defined 
conflict of political views. However this 
may be, Australia in her ordinary political 
characteristics is the true child of her 
mother country. She speaks the same 
public language, she loves the same forms. 
The questions with which she has to 
deal may be purely domestic, and, conse- 
quently, of smaller bulk, but the temper 
in which they are debated is much the 
same. “Ccelum non animum mutant” is 
the motto of the modern Australian, as it 
was of the ancient Roman; and if the 
spirit in which public matters are viewed 
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is unconsciously identical, the external 
forms of the old country are preserved 
with minuteness and a jealous care. 
Nowhere is this more striking than in 
their Parliamentary procedure. In each 
colony there are the two Houses of 
Parliament, reflecting in their external 
characteristics the ancient and traditional 
practice of our Lords and Commons. The 
chancellor in his wig and gown, the bish- 
ops in their lawn, the hereditary peers, are 
necessarily wanting; they belong to an 
order of things which can have no place 
in the new countries of the Pacific; but 
they are replaced as far as is possible by 
the president of the Council, and by mem- 
bers who are either nominated by the 
crown or chosen by a higher franchise ; 
and they reflect in a certain gravity and 
decorum some of the features which are 
supposed to be the special property of a 
second chamber. On the other hand, in 
the speaker of the Assembly, in the clerks 
at the table, in the front ministerial and 
opposition benches, in the many forms 
and rules which have been adopted from 
the House of Commons, there is a visible 
resemblance to the great mother of Par- 
liaments, once so great and impressive, 
and still possessing so many claims on 
public respect, though turbulence and 
factious disorder have greatly dimmed 
the lustre of her once most honored 
record. It is to my mind a striking and 
touching tribute to the old and best influ- 
ences of this country on colonial relations. 
And still those influences, whether for 
good or evil, exist; for if the earlier and 
better traditions of English Parliamentary 
life have contributed to steady the play of 
colonial politics, there can be no doubt 
that the discreditable scenes and the un- 
bridled license of parties in the House of 
Commons have also borne evilfruit. The 
high standard of public courtesy is de- 
graded, and an example is set, of which 
the violent of every country will always 
take advantage. There is, in fact, a subtle 
but powerful reaction for evil as well as 
for good from home upon colonial in- 
stitutions, which many have mournfully 
admitted to me, but none are able to con- 
trol. But having said all this, I am bound 
once again to add, that considering the 
difficulties which must beset free institu- 
tions in a young country, and the compar- 
atively scanty materials, in a small popula- 
tion where every one is engaged in private 
business, from which the resources of 
Parliamentary government must be drawn, 
I have been constantly astonished at the 
steadiness of balance which has been 





maintained in the political machine, and 
at the general sobriety, moderation, and 
successful conduct of affairs. Asa whole 
the legislation has been fair and moder- 
ate, and adapted to the practical require- 
ments of the community; whilst in some 
instances the rare courage of modifying 
conclusions too hastily adopted, and of 
retiring from positions which experience 
has shown to be inconsistent with public 
interests, has been shown. 

I said just now that for a variety of 
reasons there is at the present time a sin- 
gular absence of great and dividing con- 
troversies in Australian politics; but in 
New South Wales, the grave question of 
free trade and protection, settled many 
years ago in the sister colonies in favor 
of home produce and manufactures, may 
—I put aside the question of the recent 
elections — not improbably before long be 
brought to a distinct issue. Of all the 
English colonies in Australia it is in New 
South Wales alone that the doctrines of 
free trade have reigned undisturbed, and 
till recently unquestioned. I will not 
pretend to foretell in which direction the 
scale will ultimately incline, or to discuss 
from an Australian point of view the 
merits of this thorny question, except 
perhaps to say that in these colonies, as 
in the States of the old world, the general 
disposition is certainly not towards the 
relaxation of tariffs already sufficiently 
strict. Every year there, as in Europe, 
more articles go into the “ expurgatory ” 
list; and every year the cause of free 
trade seems to pass more and more intoa 
purely defensive attitude. In Victoria 
the protective system was built up by Mr. 
Francis some twenty-five or thirty years 
since, and it was adopted by many at 
least of the oldest politicians in the belief 
that it was a temporary measure to meet 
a passing difficulty. The difficulty was 
overcome, but the temporary expedient 
became a settled policy, from which some 
of its original founders have told me that 
nothing now would induce them to de- 
part. Apart from the question of prices 
itis not easy to say under which system 
the best quality of goods is really to be 
found. It is alleged by the advocates of 
protection that under the free-trade flag 
articles of an inferior kind obtain a sale, 
and that this is at least in part due to the 
practice of keeping samples, to save the 
expense of warehousing on a large scale, 
or of telegraphing to Europe — generally 
to Germany, that inexhaustible field of 
cheap manufactures — for what is needed. 
In Victoria it is said that the prices are 
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rather higher, but that the goods — 
whether English or home-made —are 
better. I will not attempt to determine 
the correctness of these statements ; but 
one thing at least is certain — foreign 
enterprise is striving hard, and I fear 
with considerable success, to wrest from 
us the Australian markets. I am bound 
to add that in many instances the foreign 
manufacturer seems to possess a quicker 
apprehension of the special requirements 
of the climate and the tastes of the people, 
with a better adaptation of means to the 
desired ends, than is the case with some 
of our English traders. Thus I remem- 
ber noticing at a friend’s house in the 
interior of the country, that all the furni- 
ture was Austrian and not English, and 
on inquiry I found that the ordinary prac- 
tice in the trade of fastening together the 
parts of a chair with glue, in a climate 
where the heat was so great that no such 
fastening would hold, had led to the dis- 
continuance of English orders. The 
Austrian manufacturers, on the other 
hand, had discovered the cause of the 
defect, and by a very simple alteration in 
the fastening had practically driven out 
of a large part of the country our home- 
made furniture. My friend, who was a 
staunch Englishman in sentiment, de- 
plored the fact, and assured me that what 
he had been compelled to do others had 
also done; and wherever I went I ob- 
served that as a matter of fact German 
and not English furniture was in use. 
These are some of the side issues in the 
greater controversy of free trade and pro- 
tection, which must sooner or later be 
fought out in New South Wales; where 
there is undoubtedly a large party who, 
believing that the prosperity of Victoria 
is due to her tariff, are prepared to make 
a similar experiment in their own colony. 
I will not, as I have said, enter upon this 
controversy ; but it is perhaps worth while 
to point out— what may not be immedi- 
ately appreciated in England —that the 
adoption by New South Wales of a pro- 
tectionist policy in itself would tell neither 
for nor against the proposals for that im- 
perial federation, on which so much has 
lately been said and written. Though 
opposed to the ideas that govern us here, 
it would not necessarily be opposed to 
federation ; it would, on the contrary, in 
the opinion of many be a first step towards 
it; for whether under a free trade or a 
protectionist system, the Australian colo- 
nies would, it is urged, more easily enter 
into closer public relations with this coun- 
try after, rather than before, union with 





each other. In ottrer words, intercolonial 
would probably precede imperial federa- 
tion. Meanwhile, so long as New South 
Wales and Victoria are at issue on this 
large subject, it will probably remain the 
greatest question in the field of colonial 
politics. Buta European war, that terri- 
ble contingency which throws a baleful 
shadow over the fortunes of the entire 
civilized world, may change everything; 
and, though political predictions are base- 
less and unwise, it is hardly possible to 
conceive but that a European war must 
mean to Australia one of two things — 
either closer union with, or greater alien- 
ation from, the mother country. 

In all this there are many more ele- 
ments involved than are generally sup- 
posed in England; but one step in the 
direction of union was taken when I was 
in Australia. In all the Australasian col- 
onies, including of course New Zealand, 
with the single exception of Queensland, 
where I believe the objections were local 
rather than general, the Naval Defence 
Bill was by some enthusiastically, by 
some with a certain amount of protest, but 
by all without delay, passed into law. 
This measure, which was the outcome of 
the Colonial Conference held in London in 
the previous year, pledged the different 
colonies for the next ten years to a fixed 
money contribution in aid of naval de- 
fence, and assured them of a much more 
than proportionate increase in the impe- 
rial squadron stationed in Australasian 
waters. It for the first time brought these 
colonies into direct and acknowledged 
partnership with the mother country, not 
only for the defence of their own great 
interests, but for the maintenance of that 
command of the sea, which is essential 
to the integrity of an empire of which 
we rejoice to believe them inseparable 
parts. 

The amount and the nature of the arma- 
ments, fortifications, and general defences 
vary in the different colonies, and the 
work is in different stages. In New Zea- 
land, under the exceptionally able direc- 
tion of Sir W. Jervois, I have reason to 
believe that great progress has been made ; 
at Adelaide a good deal is being done ; 
at Hobart the resources of the colony, 
sole and unaided as they are, are hardly 
equal to the defence of the large and mag- 
nificent harbor; in Sydney, though the 
expenditure has been considerable, I am 
bound to say that much that is essential 
remains to be accomplished ; in Victoria 
the results achieved are worthy of all 
praise. I find it difficult to pay too high 
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a tribute to the wisdom of the legislature 
and the energy of the colonial govern- 
ment, who, not content with establishing 
the best system of defence, are continu- 
ually laboring to perfect and keep it up to 
the ever-varying standard of modern war- 
fare. I had there the personal satisfaction 
of seeing the Cerberus, which many years 
ago, when I was at the colonial office in 
the late Lord Derby’s administration, | 
was instrumental in obtaining for the col- 
ony, still in efficient existence. It had 
indeed undergone many improvements, 
not to say transmutations, to meet the 
more serious requirements of modern war- 
fare ; but age and change had, contrary to 
the wont of human lives, only added 
strength and power to its ironclad sides 
and formidable armament. In addition 
to this ship a considerable fleet for the 
defence of the harbor has been created, 
such as is wanting in many of our home 
ports. 

The contrast, indeed, between our prac- 
tice and that of Victoria in these ques- 
tions of national defence is remarkable, 
and not to our credit; and had we, during 
the last ten critical years, in which Euro- 
pean armaments have grown with such 
portentous rapidity, shown an equal vigor, 
we should not have to blush for the pan- 
ics, the hot or cold fits, and the unsatis- 
factory condition in which we now find 
ourselves. Whilst we have wasted pre- 
cious time over profitless committees, they 
have unhesitatingly come to their deci- 
sions ; whilst we have apparently found 
that it was impossible with our large gov- 
ernment establishments to obtain the 
necessary armaments under hopelessly 
long periods of time, they have without 
difficulty found the means of procuring 
what they needed; whilst we have occa- 
sionally bought expensive guns, only to 
allow them to remain for years without 
carriages or mountiags, as idle and useless 
as if they had been old iron, they have 
completed the fittings of their modern and 
costly armaments and have placed them 
in position; in one word, whilst we have 
disputed over the merits of this invention, 
or the demerits of that detail, they have, 
wisely discarding the idea of perfection, 
succeeded in obtaining a fairly satisfac- 
tory system of practical defence. But 
whatever may be the different degrees of 
preparation attained by different colonies, 
every Australian, I think, recognizes very 
forcibly the necessity of it; admits that 
war, whenever it comes, will break on the 
world very suddenly, and understands that 
precautions, to be of any value, must be 





taken in early anticipation of attack. In 
all these colonies a considerable volunteer 
force, sometimes more, sometimes less 
trained, and a smaller but paid and per- 
manent body of men, who are well dis- 
ciplined and know their duties, have been 
raised. 

It must always be borne in mind that 
every part of this colonial defence is at 
colonial expense. To it the imperial 
exchequer contributes nothing directly. 
Indirectly, indeed, as I have often said, it 
contributes much; and I am not now writ- 
ing with the desire of augmenting any 
imperial contribution. Our burdens need 
no addition; it is rather a question for a 
broad and statesmanlike survey of the 
whole situation and for a hearty co-opera- 
tion in objects of common interest and 
duty — above all, where there is so much 
zeal and self-help, it is only wise and right 
that whenever we can render help without 
incurring any serious outlay — which is 
neither asked nor desired — either assist- 
ance or encouragement, we should do so. 
With our enormous and constantly chang- 
ing establishments, the opportunities of 
this are numberless if our government is 
disposed to use them frankly and judi- 
ciously ; but perhaps one of the most val- 
uable modes of assistance at the present 
juncture would be the despatch to Austra- 
lia of some general officer of the highest 
military standing, whose duty it would be 
carefully and thoroughly to review the en- 
tire military organization in each colony, 
to secure a general assimilation of the 
conditions of service and equipment, and 
— as far as practicable — to weld indepen- 
dent bodies into a compact force capable 
of common action or mutual support. One 
consideration, however, above all things, it 
is necessary to bear in mind. Such an 
officer to achieve the desired result must 
possess exceptional experience and rare 
tact. He must be prepared to devote time 
and labor to the study of the organizations 
which have grown up under the varying 
influences of local feelings, and to seek 
some common basis of united action. 
Whilst there are numberless English offi- 
cers who, as a matter of fact, are perfectly 
competent to point out defects and make 
recommendations, there are very few who 
combine the many qualifications needed in 
this case. If the Colonial Office can pre- 
vail on such an officer as I have described 
to undertake this mission, I believe that 
he would receive a hearty welcome, and 
be able to render almost incalculable ser- 
vice at the present time; but if for any 
reason such a man is not available, it 
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would be better that the home government 
should leave the matter untouched. 

There are, as I have already said, in 
English and Australian politics, so many 
subjects which are either similar or iden- 
tical, that a traveller constantly feels that 
Australia is only another England. Thus 
in both these large questions to which I 
have referred — the tariff and military de- 
fence —we may find ourselves more or 
less on a common ground of understand- 
ing with our Australian kinsmen. Both 
are living questions to them as to us, and 
both there and here there is much the 
same diversity of opinion as to their de- 
tails. So too there are other subjects 
which, though of purely domestic interest, 
have so much connection with the contro- 
versies of the older world that we are con- 
stantly reminded by them in Australia of 
their counterparts at home. Such, for in- 
stance, are those two great questions, 
around which it seems fated that conten- 
tion should ever rage —elementary edu- 
cation and religion. Neither of them in 
Australia has, | think, rea!ly settled down 
into its natural channels, and in both there 
are such elements of vitality, of growth, 
and of consequent change, that no one can 
believe that fifty years hence they will oc- 
cupy the same position that they hold 
now in their relations to each other or the 
State. 

Elementary education in Australia is 
now virtually free; it is excellent of its 
kind, and it is secular—in some cases 
absolutely so, in some colored with a 
slight tincture of religious teaching; but 
the practice of the different colonies in 
this respect is not identical, and he would 
be rash who ventured to predict that the 
present system is unassailably rooted in 
popular affection. It has to reckon with 
the decided opposition of the Roman 
Catholic and the Church of England com- 
munions, who, divided on many subjects, 
are agreed in this; nor is it any longer 
regarded by many of the best men in other 
denominations as the one and only escape 
from religious differences of opinion. 
There is, rightly or wrongly, a belief prev- 
alent, and perhaps growing, that the Sun- 
day school, which occurs only once in the 
week, and the uncertain accidents of reli- 
gious teaching in a small and busy home, 
are powerless against the thousand and 
one influences of the outer world in a con- 
trary direction, and that the daily common 
school really offers the one great opportu- 
nity of inculcating morality on the children 
of unwealthy parents. Thereare,I know, 
not a few of the earlier founders of the 
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secular system who contributed power- 
fully by voice and vote to its establish- 
ment, who now are dissatisfied with some 
of the apparent results, who doubt whether 
it is for the stability of public institutions 
and for the general well-being of the State, 
that the education of the rising generation 
should be one from which the element of 
religion should be almost, if not actually, 
banished, and who are willing, if not to 
retrace their steps, at least to consider a 
possible modification of some parts of 
public instruction. 

On this question the Roman Catholic 
Church has never s oken in doubtful or 
faltering tones, and whoever observes the 
growth —I had aimost said the stupen- 
dous growth—of that marvellous com- 
munion on soil and under conditions which 
might well at first sight seem ungenial to 
it, and the solidarity and continuity with 
which it acts in matters in which it con- 
ceives that questions of faith are involved, 
can hardly doubt the power which such an 
organization must exert on such a subject. 
In the endless cross-currents of belief and 
unbelief which affect the population of a 
wealthy, educated, expanding community, 
that is yearly brought into closer contact 
with European ideas, it would be idle to 
presume to determine the precise drift of 
the popular mind,— men judge of this 
vast question there as they do here, ac- 
cording to their own individual bias and 
temper, — but believing as I do that to 
the vast proportion of men, in the future 
as in the past, faith is a moral necessity, 
and that scepticism is the unfortunate 
privilege of wealth and limited intelli- 
gence, I can only admire the large and 
statesmanlike wisdom with which the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has from the first 
sought to prepare on an adequate scale 
for the future needs of the new world. In 
every town, indeed, steeples are rising 
and churches are being built; in the cap- 
itals there are cathedrals which, if they 
cannot rival the splendid edifices of med- 
izval Europe, yet keep alive in men’s 
minds some of the leading features of the 
old faith. All denominations are, with a 
generous rivalry, engaged in this race, 
and no one can look over the face of the 
great continent, with its manifold moral 
and social problems, and fail to recognize 
in this beneficent competition the vast 
influences for good and the incalculable 
debt which their citizens owe to them. 
But whilst acknowledging the efforts 
which all the different denominations are 
making in their several fields of labor, any 
careful observer must be struck by the 
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unwearying and systematic polity of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Obliged to rely 
on the support of a comparatively poor 
and un-moneyed class, they have, with a 
wise prescience of coming events, pur- 
chased property, acquired sites, and pro- 
vided those material resources which now, 
as in every age, are necessary to the ex- 
istence of a Church. There are, indeed, 
many places in the Australasian colonies 
where the Church of England and other 
religious bodies have, through the fore- 
sight and business qualities of their 
synods, pursued the same course; but 
there are many more in which no adequate 
provision has been made; and in the 
country districts, where the distances are 
enormous, the tax on physical strength 
great, the local resources less and more 
precarious, the struggle to maintain a Ca- 
pable and educated clergy is a hard one. 
Thus circumstances, unless counter- 
acted by unusual efforts, would have the 
tendency in Australia, as in America, to 
make the Church of England the Church 
of the towns rather than of the country, of 
the wealthy and respectable rather than 
that of all classes. If it were not that the 


entire history of the Christian Church 
from its very beginning proves the neces- 
sity of funds and a financial organization, 
it might perhaps seem like mere worldly 


wisdom to lay so much stress on the pro- 
vision of material means; but the more 
the position of the colonial Church in 
every part of the world is examined the 
stronger will this necessity appear. It 
does not always follow that where it is 
more largely endowed, there it best dis- 
charges its spiritual duties — the contrary, 
indeed, has sometimes been the case — 
but it is absolutely certain that where 
the necessary funds for its churches, its 
clergy, and its schools are wanting, it 
must fall short of the work which it has 
to do. I have noticed in some English 
colonies, in Australia and elsewhere, two 
difficulties — first, the common one that 
the weaithier class, though possessed of 
capital, may not always have at command 
much ready money for Church objects ; 
and next, a less visible and acknowledged 
one arising out of a tacit disinclination, 
on the part of colonists, who have come 
from England imbued with the traditions 
of an established Church, to provide for 
the yearly and constantly recurring calls 
which represent the maintenance of a 
clergy, as distinguished from the purchase 
of a site or the building of a church. 
Among a thousand advantages, there is 
perhaps this disadvantage in the ideas 
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created by a Church establishment, that 
it teaches men to expect as an ordinary 
part of their daily life a full provision for 
all their spiritual wants without much 
effort or sacrifice on their part; and this 
is too frequently the case with English- 
men who emigrate from the mother coun- 
try to aland where the support of religion 
must be wholly a matter of voluntary 
effort. The next generation, brought up 
in a different atmosphere will, we may 
hope, feel no such difficulty on this impor- 
tant question. 

These are some of the many pictures 
which my visit to Australia has left im- 
pressed on my mind; and I wish that 
more Englishmen could see with their 
own eyes, not as idle and careless trav- 
ellers, but as thoughtful observers, these 
great and growing countries. 

There was a law of one of our Saxon 
kings that entitled any one who had ac- 
complished three voyages to become a 
thegn —no unworthy anticipation of the 
enterprise of a seafaring and colonizing 
population ; and I have sometimes thought 
that in a modern Utopia it would be a 
wise condition to the discharge of Parlia- 
mentary duties in an imperial legislature, 
that all its members should be required to 
see for themselves the vast English-speak- 
ing communities across the seas, on whose 
union with us and themselves so much of 
the future happiness of the world seems 
to me todepend. From the spectacle of 
their magnificent growth and resources, 
from the sight of their difficulties or their 
successes, lessons might be learnt, that 
might correct misapprehensions and pre- 
vent mistakes, and that possibly might 
contribute to knit together more closely 
the distant members of a common stock. 
The politician might go and return with 
profit; the idle traveller come back the 
wiser; even the student of men and man- 
ners and history might return with a fuller 
mind, The great Latin poet has described 
in exquisite lines, and the great English 
painter has with scarcely less skill placed 
on canvas, the august beginnings of a 
once mighty State, the child of a world- 
wide and colonizing power, herself a future 
queen of commerce and a competitor for 
empire, with her rising walls and her 
splendid harbor, with her busy population 
and her young sons sailing their mimic 
ships in the quiet waters—a_ picture 
which, whether we turn to the poet or the 
painter, fills the mind with delight and 
suggests a thousand fancies of imperial 
grandeur and beauty. And such are some 


| of the thoughts which Australia brings to 
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the imagination. We seem there to see 
a young nation in the first flush of life, 
delighting in its strength, confident in its 
resources, aspiring in its ambition; we 
can trace them in each stage of progress 
from the log hut in the bush to the pas- 
toral station with its countless flocks, to 
the development of mineral wealth, to the 
aggregation of men and houses, to the 
rise of stately cities, the fever of politics, 
the anxieties of trade. New towns indeed 
will be built as long as human energy 
lasts; new countries planted, new com- 
munities founded; but the world can 
hardly expect again to see a whole conti- 
nent brought simultaneously out of the 
wilderness into the family of great nations 
within the lifetime of a single generation. 
It is a startling outburst of vigor and en- 
terprise, and has in it as much of the 
romance of true history as the winning of 
battles and the making of kingdoms. 

And in this remarkable creation En- 
gland may fairly claim an equal share of 
honor. ‘They were British hands and 


heads that won the empire of the south- 
ern seas; it was and is British capital 
that has developed the resources of the 
great continent; it is partnership with 
England that gives every Australian sub- 
ject the right of British citizenship. With 
a slight verbal alteration, we might apply 


to Australia Dryden’s fine lines, — 


Our victorious Colonies are sent 
Where the Pacific girds the Continent; 


and whatever may be the precise charac- 
ter of the political and official ties which 
in the future will exist, it would be treason 
to our best traditions to question the en- 
during affection, which throughout all 
time will bind the Australian colonies and 
the mother country to each other. 
CARNARVON, 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
MOTH-MULLEIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MEHALAH,’’ ‘COURT 
ROYAL,’’ ETC. 


I. 


To the outward or homeward bound 
traveller on the Thames what a contrast 
betwixt the Kent and the Essex sides of 
the river; the Kent side, with its pleasant 
chalk hills, woods, and apple orchards; 
the Essex side flat, treeless, receiver- 
general of the London sewage! 

When Jutes and Saxons invaded Brit- 
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ain, and came to divide the land, then the 
Jutes said, “ We have had the flats in our 
ancestral Jutland, time out of mind; we 
will take the hills, and if you don’t like 
the swamps you must fight us.” The 
Saxons growled and accommodated them- 
selves with the Essex side of the river, 
and the Jutes kept their feet dry, and 
rheumatism out of their bones, and ague 
out of their blood, on the Kent side. 

Once on a time the Thames and Med- 
way were all one—that was a grand 
mouth for the river, and then the hills 
looked down on the water from Green- 
wich to Gadshill; but now Kent has made 
a concession to Essex, and acquired a flat 
alluvial tract that divides the Thames 
from the Medway. 

Above Greenhythe the chalk hills are 
much honeycombed with quarries, and 
huge kilns smoke perpetually, resolving 
the chalk into cement. Further inland 
the hills are covered with trees, and form 
that region so dear to naturalists — 
Darenth Wood. Now to one unfamiliar 
with the district, who first traverses Da- 
renth Wood, the trees are calculated to 
excite surprise, for every other is patched 
with a viscous, sweet, and dark substance, 
and he will stop and say, “ What is the 
matter with these trees? Have they got 
some sort of disease with which I am un- 
familiar ?” 

He will be answered: “ Nothing of the 
sort. This is done by the moth-hunters. 
Darenth Wood is famous for the rare 
lepidoptera caught in it, and it is for the 
Noctuina group that the collectors hunt 
here. They spread treacle and beer, 
mixed, on the trunks of the trees, and 
catch the moths that are attracted by the 
mixture. There are as many as three 
hundred British species of Noctuina 
alone. Then there are the Bombycida, 
which are not caught by treacle. The 
collectors hatch out a female and place 
her on a tree, when numerous males of 
the species gather about her. This 
method is not peculiar to the Bombycida, 
though I know of no sort that assembles 
so vigorously as that species; it may, 
however, be satisfactorily tried with many 
of the Liparide and Chelonide, as well 
as with the LEudromis versicolora and 
Saturnia Pavonia minor.” 

“ Exactly. I merely asked about the 
smears, without wanting to plunge into 
lepidopterology. Of course this moth- 
catching takes place only in summer.” 

“ Notatall. The Zriogaster lacustris 
appears in February, and the Pacilocam- 
pa populi in November and December, 
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Of course the majority of moths are 
found in warmer months,” 

At the edge of Darenth Wood stood, 
and perhaps stands still, a little house ; 
it was inhabited bya forester, a man who 
trimmed and attended to the trees, thin 
ning, pruning, planting. His name was 
Mullins; his wife was dead, but he had a 
daughter of the age of twenty—a re- 
markably handsome girl, with clear com- 
plexion, blue eyes, and singularly fair 
hair, that in the sun looked almost white ; 
it was not quite silver, but of a yellowish 
tinge, an amalgam of gold and silver. 
She was tall and straight, had been 
spoiled by her father, and knowing her- 
self to be a beauty was vain and coquet- 
tish. 

If she had had only her father’s little 
wage to dress on, she could not have 
adorned herself with such good clothes as 
those she affected; but Jessie Mullins 
had a subsidiary source of income —she 
herself collected and sold moths and but- 
terflies, and she provided tea and supper 
for naturalists coming to Darenth Wood 
for lepidoptera. 

The little room in which naturalists 
regaled themselves whilst waiting for the 
proper time to smear the trees was sur- 
rounded with cases in which butterflies 
and moths were displayed with spread 
wings. A whole case, containing many 
varieties of species, might be purchased, 
or else some of Jessie’s smali glass boxes, 
which she made herself, about a square 
or oblong block of wood, in which a single 
specimen or a pair of specimens was fas- 
tened by a delicate pin to a cork glued to 
the glass bottom. 

Jessie furnished dealers with such speci- 
mens of British moths and butterflies as 
were to be caught in Darenth Wood, or 
on the downs, or in the chalk-pits. Her 
skill in setting up specimens was great; 
her dainty fingers manipulated the deli- 
cate insects without bruising their wings 
or brushing off any of their plumage. 

Perhaps it was her observation of the 
coloring of these beautiful insects that 
gave training to her eye, and cultivated 
her taste. Certain it is that Jessie Mullins 
dressed becomingly. She never wore col- 
ors that disagreed with her complexion 
and hair. Her favorite tints were silver 
grey and pearl, and she wore a ribbon of 
pink or blue, but never much positive 
color. That caused all the naturalists 
who came to Darenth Wood to say, “ Jessie 
Mullins dresses like a lady. To look at 
her you would swear she was a lady.” 


Now this century is especially the age | 





|in which natural history is prosecuted 


with ardor, not only by spectacled pro- 
fessors but by schoolboys and young men. 
My own son began collecting butterflies 
when he was six, and I have a baby that 
catches flies. Accordingly Jessie had a 
regular sale for her collections, and 
throughout a large part of the year had 
gatherings of naturalists, old, middle-aged, 
and young, at her cottage, who desired to 
be provided with lanterns, treacle, and ale, 
and a supper when they returned from 
their chase in the wood. 

Jessie was very much admired by the 
naturalists, and flattered by them; she 
made herself agreeable to them. Who 
could say but she might some day catch a 
naturalist on his way to catch a moth? 

But though the Bombycidz are caught, 
the Bombycidze-catchers would not be 
caught. They were ready to joke with 
Jessie Mullins, flutter about her, keep up 
a simmering flirtation, but that was ail. 
Jessie was too haughty to consider the 
pretensions of those of her own class. 
Those who ventured to approach were 
thrust off. For some time two or three of 
a genus above her own did buzz about her 
and were not absolutely repelled — they 
were tolerated; but they retired, all of 
their own accord. One there was, one 
man persistent, unabashed, whom no re- 
buff would banish, about whom more 
presently, 

Tom Redway, the young plasterer, had 
been very much struck with Jessie. 
“ Plasterer,” sneered the girl, “what is a 
plasterer?” She sent him up an oak-tree 
to catch purple emperors — gorgeous but- 
terflies that fly high, and hover about the 
tops of the king of the British sylva. 

So high do these splendid creatures fly 
that to catch them a ring net must be 
affixed to a pole forty feet long. But who 
can manage a net with the dexterity 
needed — that is, at the end of so long a 
pole? 

Tom climbed an oak and brandished a 
pole with a net in vain throughout a day 
and caught nothing. Then Jessie laughed 
at him for his pains. He must be a fool 
not to know that the purple emperor loved 
home-made gooseberry wine, and might 
be enticed from his aérial altitudes by a 
bowl of that liquor. After this Tom was 
so joked by his comrades about being 
“sent upa tree” by Jessie Mullins that 
he kept away from Darenth Wood and 
the forester’s daughter, and soon after — 
it was said out of spite — married a spin- 
ster ten years older than himself. 

The next to hover round Jessie was 
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Joseph Ruddle, the carpenter. She sent 
him in quest of the caterpillars of the 
rare Cinxia, that were to be found in webs 
about plantains halfway down the side of 
the chalk cliffs. 

Joe had fallen in his efforts to carry up 
a web of the caterpillars, and had broken 
his leg. After that Joseph Ruddle went 
no more up the lane to the cottage of the 
forester. 

Sam Underwood was another admirer. 
He was a young farmer. She encouraged 
him after a fashion. A match with him 
would not be a bad one at all. But Jessie 
trifled with him; she was like a player on 
musical glasses, who touches one, sets it 
humming, then another, and keeps a score 
in vibration at once. Sam did not appre- 
ciate this. He thought she carried on a 
little too much with a young Oxford man, 
son of Parkinson the brewer, and, in 
dudgeon, he withdrew. 

There was a fourth, an owner of large 
strawberry fields, from which he supplied 
the London market; a sleepy man who 
took long to make up his mind. She be- 
wildered him with her learned talk about 
lepidoptera, and became silent when he 
ought to have spoken, and no touches at 
last brought any quiver in his heart, or 
sound out of him. 

There was a fifth, Mr. Parkinson, but 
Jessie was not sure that he was sincere; a 
vain and impudent young man. 

And there was a sixth, who would not 
be shaken off, little Dicky Duck, an active, 
cheerful fellow with no fixed profession or 
trade, but always ready in any quarter to 
make himself useful. He was usually 
called in to assist the naturalists at night 
in the wood. He carried the lantern or 
painted the tree-boles. He was not so tall 
as Jessie. 

It was preposterous of him, a fellow 
stunted in his growth, to look up to her 
with matrimonial prospects in his absurd 
little head. Jessie snubbed him without 
compunction, But he remained a faithful 
follower, and held on after Tom Redway, 
Joseph Ruddle, Sam Underwood, and 
Benjamin Polson, who owned the straw- 
berry fields, had fallen away. 

Every one liked Dicky Duck; he was 
always cheerful, obliging, and good-na- 
tured; a wonderfully active little fellow, 
who darted about like a squirrel, and, as 
already said, was ready to turn his hand 
toanything. But though every one liked 
Dicky, every one laughed at him; partly 
because he was small; partly because he 
never resented being made fun of, and so 
was a safe person on whom to whet the | 
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wit ; partly also because his fresh, cheery 
face was laughter-provoking, it had a nat- 
ural comicality about it. He was not bad- 
looking, there was no deformity about 
him, but there was an indefinable some- 
thing about his face which set those who 
observed it a-laughing. I had a pair of 
fire-screens once, on which were two heads 
with gaping mouths, and whoever took 
up one of these screens was set a-yawn- 
ing; so every one who took up and talked 
to Dicky Duck was seta-laughing. He 
was not brilliant, he never said a witty 
thing in his life, and yet he was a good 
companion, because he excited risibility 
in those he was with. 

The tall, dignified, handsome Jessie Mul- 
lins was ill-pleased that this absurd little 
whipper-snapper should be her persistent 
admirer ; it offended her self-esteem. 

As yet nothing has been said of the 
nickname given to Jessie. It was a nick- 
name that could not fail to attach to her, 
partly from her business, partly from her 
appearance and color. She was. called 
the Moth-Mullein, and it cannot be said 
that she disliked the nickname, for the 
Moth-Mullein is a stately plant, that 
stands up and shows itself off. She was 
not a modest retreating violet, not ordi- 
nary as a daisy, not fresh as a buttercup, 
not sweet as a rose; no, she was a moth- 
mullein, that stood by itself and held its 
head high. 


II. 


Two huge chalk quarries, worked by 
separate companies, had been opened 
many years before in the hill near Moth- 
Mullein’s cottage, and these quarries had 
eaten their way towards each other till 
only a neck of chalk divided them. A 
line had been drawn from the cottage in 
the direction of Stone church tower, that 
stood high on the hill to the west, and a 
concession had been made to one company 
on the north and to another on the south 
of this lines The companies had been 
wide apart at one time, but as years ad- 
vanced they approximated, and now only 
a curtain of rock divided them, and 
neither might break through into the rights 
of the other. The ridge was called the 
Back o’ the Knife, and extended about 
two hundred feet where it was narrowest, 
and there it was in places only about a 
foot wide at top. The soft rock was con- 
tinually sliding away after thaws, and 
threatened in time to break the continuity 
of the Knife-Back, and convert it into a 
saw. But that time had not yet come, and 
when the forester or his daughter wished. 
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to go to Dartford or Stone, the way taken | —not good-naturedly, but in a manner to 


was over the Knife-Back, which saved a} 
long round by the lane down to the high- | 
road, and thence by the road. In fact, it 
formed the hypothenuse of a triangle. 
The companies were trying to arrive at a 
compromise whereby they might get 
through this curtain, but each demanded 
too much of the other, and each thought 
by withdrawing it could make the other 
accede toitsterms. So the Knife-Back, 


though menaced, remained. 
Over the Knife-Back came Dicky Duck 
Jessie saw him coming, and she 


one day. 
said, — 

“You're not afraid of going along that 
way, it seems, but it is not a safe one.” 

“T’mnot afraid. My light heart carries 
me over.” 

“J should have thought a heavy one 
would have steadied your feet best. What 
do you want here?” 

‘**T have come to see your father.” 

“Oh! not me?” 

“ Of course you, Moth, but your father 
also.” - 

“ And what do you want with him?” 

“T want him to speak a word for me to 
the squire that I may be taken on as a 
woodsman. I know as much about trees 
as any one. I’ve smeared their bark with 
treacle, and caught scores of moths off 
them. I ought to know trees.” 

“And what will you do when you are 
taken on in the woods, supposing my fa- 
ther does put in a word for you?” 

“J’ll marry you next day, Moth,” said 
Dicky boldly. 

“ Will you? It takes two to dothat. If 
that is to be the consequence, I will not 
ask my father to speak for you. You! 
Why, you would have to stand on a chair 
to kiss me.” 

“1 can do that without the help of a 
chair,” said Dicky, and with a spring he 
was by her, had given a jump and caught 
her round the neck. Ina moment he was 
sent spinning from her. She had given 
him a hearty box on his ears. 

“ Look what you have done, you ape !*” 
she said. 

She had been knitting a stocking; he 
had entangled his legs in the wool, pulled 
the stocking out of her hands, and unrav- 
elled a great part of her work. 

“You came here full of impertinence,” 
said she angrily, ‘and unravel what it has 
taken me an hour to knit. Go away at 


wound him. 

He went back over the ridge. 

“There!” said she, “ he came hopping 
over with a light heart; I have sent him 
lagging back with a heavy one.” 

It is a curious feature in the character 
of woman that she finds a positive pleas- 
ure in making man miserable. As the 
weakest emperors and the feeblest gov- 
ernors are the most tyrannical and cruel, 
so is it with women; because she is weak 
she likes to convince herself of possessing 
strength; she does this by treading on 
worms and making them writhe. She 
says to herself: “ By nature it is true that 
1 am feeble, but see how strong my beauty 
or my craft has made me! I can take that 
man and snap his heart as if it were a dry 
twig; I can bend and twist that other man 
about my finger as a piece of grass.” It 
is not that woman delights in cruelty — 
far fromit. She is full of sympathy and 
tenderness ; but then, when she has power, 
she likes to exert it, and she can only con- 
vince herself that she is a queen when she 
hears the screams of her victims. 

Jessie Mullins looked after Richard 
Duck as he walked the Knife-Back, with 
a proud curl on her lip. She knew that 
he was unhappy, disappointed, and 
wounded, and she asked herself, ‘* Could 
any one else have clouded that gay coun- 
tenance and brought a twitch of pain into 
the corners of that laughing mouth ? That 
fellow’s spirits are so high that there is no 
one — no one but me — who can sink him 
under water. I have put lead into that 
heart of cork, and he will keep down for a 
bit.’ 

As Dicky Duck disappeared, from the 
Greenhythe road by the lane came the 
Oxford scholar with a case of specimens. 

At once Jessie rose with a smile, and put 
aside the unravelled stocking. She folded 
it up and put it in a drawer, and met the 
visitor with a smile. 

* How do you do, Moth?” He held out 


| both his hands. 


“Come after moths?” she asked. 

*“ Moth in the singular,” he answered. 
** Who is he that says our British lepidop- 
tera are deficient in beauty? Why, here I 
have a queen —the Eudromis versicolora, 
the Kentish glory — by the hand, by both, 
and am lost in admiration of her loveli- 
ness. Are you going to help me to catch 
moths in the wood this evening ?” 





once over the Knife-Back, and if you 

break your neck I’ll not shed a tear.” 
Little Dick Duck looked sadly at her, 

and in spite of her annoyance she laughed 


“The Kentish glory, sir, only flies by 
| day.” 

“ Then where is that little rascal, Dick ? 
I must have assistance.” 
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“TI have just sent him over the Knife- 
Back.” 

“ T will run after him.” 

“Not for the world! You might fall 
and break your neck, and then I —— 
she hesitated, looked down, and colored. 

“ Then you would — what ?” 

“Of course, Mr. Parkinson, I should be 
miserable.” 

“Thank you for the sympathy.” He 
put his hands one on each side of her 
face, with a sudden action drew it towards 
him, and kissed her. 

“ Halloo! hailoo! what is the meaning 
of this ?” shouted old Mullins, coming up. 

“ Moth really provoked me to take a lib- 
erty,” laughed the youngman. “She was 
so troubled lest I shouid hurt myself if I 
went over the Knife-Back, that in grati- 
tude I could not restrain my emotion.’ 

“I'll trouble you to keep your emotions 
of gratitude within proper bounds,” said 
the woodman. 

“ Master Mullins,” said the young man, 
“ T want some one to come with me this 
evening after moths. Dick is away; will 
you carry the lantern?” 

“ Can’t,” answered the father, “ and what 
is more, you had better keep out of the 
wood to-night. The poachers — desperate 
fellows —are coming ina gang. They’ve 


had the impudence to send word to the 
head-keeper to look out for them; there 
is a large gang of them going to drive the 
wood, Can’t say this night for certain, 
but some night in the week. They were 
in Swanscombe Wood yesterday, and no 


one durst stop them. There must have 
been ten ora dozen. We’ve been asked 
to help the keepers; we'll stop them if 
they come this way, and not give way as 
did them in Swanscombe. But they’re 
desperate men, and there may be shots 
fired. So I say—keep out of the wood.” 

“ Not at all,” answered the Oxford man. 
“ I’ll go with you, and amuse myself look- 
ing out for moths whilst you are looking 
out for poachers.” 

“And I'll sit up,” said Moth-Mullein ; 
“T’ve got a beef-steak pie, and I’ll have 
potatoes ready, and hot water for use 
when you both come back, that you may 
enjoy a good supper.” 

* Supper! !” said her father, “ it will be 
breakfast rather; we shall not be in till 
long over midnight.” 


III. 


AT the head-keeper’s house were assem- 
bled all the under-keepers and those men 
who had been engaged to assist in watch- 
ing the wood. A round of beef and ale 
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had been provided for them. The party 


| had regaled itself on the provisions, and 


waited to start for the wood. 

“It’s no use going too early,” said the 
’| head-gamekeeper ; “they won’t come, if 
they come at all, for another hour.” 

“TI say, Finch, do you think Long 
Jaques will be there?” 

“Sare.” 

“Who is Long Jaques?” asked Mr. 
Parkinson. 

“Long Jaques! Why, Long Jaques,” 
answered one of the keepers; “ every one 
knows Long Jaques; there ain’t a more 
desperate blackguard in the county of 
Kent. I never will believe but it was he 
killed Tom Prentice.” 

“Sure of it!” said the head-keeper, 
Finch. 

“The fellow is so daring and crafty 
there is not a cover he has not been in 
and got a pheasant out of, and yet has 
never been caught.” 

“T axed him t’other day,” said a man, 
“whether he was working on the new line. 
‘New line,’ said he, ‘at ninepence an 
hour! Thank you! when I can get ten 
rabbits a day, and sell them at ninepence, 
and have the sport thrown in.’” 

“If he’d stick to rabbits I wouldn’t 
mind,” said the head-keeper, Fred Finch. 

“What brings you here?” asked Mr. 
Parkinson of Richard Duck. 

* No offence, but I might ax the same 
of you, sir,” answered the little man. 
“Lord, sir! I can run sharper than them 
that is ‘bigger, and I see in the dark like a 
ferret.” 

“What are you doing there, Mr. 
Finch?” now asked the Oxford Univer- 
sity man. He saw that the head-keeper 
was melting lead in an iron pan over the 
fire. 

“Going to run a bullet or two,” an- 
swered the keeper; “not, please God, that 
I shall use ’em, but with Long Jaques and 
two or three of them other ruffians about, 
I like to have a bullet to fall back on. I'll 
tell you a story of Long Jaques. I can’t 
swear it is true, but I believe it is. The 
story is told of him, but it never could be 
brought home. You know his wife died, 
leaving him a little child of a year, or per- 
haps a month under. Sometimes, when 
he went out after his snares, he took the 
baby with him. He went out one Sunday 
when his housekeeper was not at home, 
and he had to mind the child; he went 
into the nearest wood, of course, to see 
after a pheasant. He had just got sight of 
one sitting ina tree, gone to roost, for it 
was evening “ 
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“ But why did he not leave the child at 
home?” 

“Because the child would not go to 
sleep, so he took it out on his arm, and 
his gun in pieces in his pocket, on the 
chance of getting a shot. Sunday even- 
ing, he thought, no one would be about. 
He could not leave the babe alone in the 
cottage, and he could not keep at home 
when there was a chance of a pheasant. 
Now you understand ?” 

** Yes — go on.” 

“Well. He saw a big cock roosting in 
atree. So he put down the babe on the 
grass at his feet, screwed his gun softly 
together, loaded it, not too heavy, and 
pop — down came the cock pheasant. He 
picked the bird up, and was just clapping 
it into his pocket, when he heard voices, 
Two keepers were coming that way. They 
had heard the report. Long Jaques went 
into the bushes, picked up the child, and 
whispered, ‘ Poll, not asound. Hush,and 
be still.’ Then he stood back where the 
leaves were thickest and listened. He 
heard the tread of the men hard by, and 
heard what they said. One was sure that 
the crack of the gun had come from there- 
abouts. The other thought he smelt the 
powder. Then they saw where the grass 
was tramplea, and one picked up some 
feathers of the bird. Long Jaques was 
mortal afraid the babe would squeal out, 
and let the keepers discover him. In his 
mind he darned his housekeeper for going 
to chapel that evening and leaving him 
with the child. He put his face down and 
whispered, and then drew his coat round 
the little creature. Then he heard her 
make a little noise and begin to struggle 
to get the arms out; but he drew his coat 
the tighter, and ever tighter, as the keep- 
ers kept prowling near. Curiously enough 
they did not see him, but it was some 
while before Jaques could loosen his coat, 
and let the child out from under cover — 
not till their voices had died away in the 
distance. Then he sawthe babe had gone 
to sleep, but it was to a sleep past waking. 
He’d suffocated her! So he took homea 
shot cock pheasant and a stifled hen babe 
—that came o’ poaching on a Sunday.” 

“It was ’crowned, I suppose?” asked 
one man. 

“To be sure, it was ’crowned and sat 
on, but the true story never came out at 
the inquest. That got wind afterwards. 
Long Jaques told it of himself, when he 
was drunk, and many a curse did he send 
after those two who had disturbed him 
that Sunday, and led to his smothering his 
child.” 
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“ And who were those two?” 

“ Mullins, there,and me. Now you know 
why I think it well to-night to have a bul- 
let by me. Jaques is not particular and 
like to deal tenderly by either of us, if he 
recognizes us.” 

“T say, keeper,” interposed Mr. Park- 
inson, “as you are not using all that molten 
lead, let us have some of it.” 

“ What for?” 

“Ttis All-Hallow E’en,” answered the 
young man. “In Scotland, whence I 
come, we make a great deal of to-night, 
and run lead into water, and find out 
what our fortunes will be for the ensu- 
ing year by the shapes that lead takes in 
water.” 

“ That’s all gammon,” said Finch. 

“Of course it is gammon, but as we 
have an hour to spend here before the 
moon rises, we can have some fun out of it. 
Let Dicky Duck try his fortune first.” 

The proposal created interest. A bowl 
of water was procured and set in the mid- 
dle of the table, and an iron ladle or spoon 
heated, and dipped in the molten lead. 
The men, laughing, talking, chaffing each 
other, crowded round the table. 

“ Who shall try first? Dicky Duck ?” 

“ No,” said Mullins, “ give it me.” 

He took the ladle, and poured the lead 
into the water. It fell fizzing, and sent up 
a puff of steam. 

Then there ensued shouts of laughter, 
and guesses and queries, The lead was 
too hot to be extracted immediately. 

“What is it? A tree? Ahouse? A 
wife? A bag of money? A son-in-law? 
Eh, Mullins?” 

James Mullins put his hand in and drew 
forth the lead. It had formed a compact, 
oblong mass, 

“Tt looks to me uncommon like a cof- 
fin,” said he. “Thank Heaven, I lay no 
store by such things, or I’d not go out to- 
night and face Long Jaques.” 

*“‘ Now it is your turn, Dick.” 

The lead was again melted, and little 
Dick got on a chair, stood above the table, 
and let the fluid metal pour down from a 
height into the bowl. Again a burst of 
queries, guesses, and jokes. 

The !ead was extracted from the water ; 
he had poured it in two masses, and two 
separate formations were in the water. 

“ What is this?” he asked, holding up 
the largest mass, which was shapeless. 

“It looks to me like a dragon,” laughed 
the head-keeper, Finch. 


“And the other?” That was passed 


from hand to hand, and one conjecture 
after another was made concerning it. 

















“ It is —a pair of hearts, a pair o’ linked 
hearts,” shouted one of the keepers. 

“To be sure it is, but look,” said Park- 
inson — “both broken!” 


IV. 


THAT night there was an affray with 
the poachers, an affray that was much 
talked of, and one about which the news- 
papers gave leaders. 

Towards nightfall the keepers had been 
through Darenth Wood, and had driven 
the pheasants towards the path, or road, 
that traversed the wood from Greenhythe 
to the village of Darenth on the further 
side of the hill. Their object in doing 
this was to get the pheasants to roost on 
trees beside the open road, where, in the 
event of the poachers coming after them, 
they could be most easily surrounded and 
caught. In the depths of the wood it 
might be hard to seize them, and it would 
be less easy to identify them; but if the 
fellows came along the road and popped at 
the birds in the trees on each side, they 
would be perfectly visible to those in 
concealment watching for them, and it 
would be easy to cut off their retreat along 
the road by throwing a body of men across 
it. A good deal was made by some pa- 
pers of this action of the keepers. It was 
represented that they had laid a trap and 
baited it for inoffensive men ; the keepers 
provoked them to commit an illegal act, 
and then precipitated themselves upon 
them. On this text much indignation was 
expressed at the game-laws; and the 
wealthy were held up to reprobation for 
reserving wild birds and beasts for their 
own table, and allowing the poor and de- 
serving to starve whilst abundance was 
within their reach. 

As it happened, the poachers belonged 
to a set —a set which lived on poaching, 
which moved about the country from place 
to place, and which supplied, or helped to 
supply, the London market with game. 
The men had no other business — they 
lived by poaching. They slept or loafed 
about by day. Where navvies were en- 
gaged on a line they followed them, and 
brought these hardworking and generally 
honest men into disrepute. It was said 
that the navvies were desperate poachers. 
This was not so. The gang followed the 
navvies, and its components were men 
who never willingly did a bit of honest 
work — scorned the hard toil to which a 
navvy bowed his back. They lived by 
night sport, and let the navvies bear the 
blame of their misdeeds. Sometimes — 
so bold did these gangs become — they 
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sent warning beforehand to the head- 
gamekeeper of my lord or of Squire 
Acres, to say that they were going to visit 
his covers. Then the keepers had to con- 
sider whether they would muster a large 
force and go out against them, or keep 
close and let them do their worst. By no 
means infrequently the latter course was 
pursued. An affray with these rascals 
led to serious results. Shots were ex- 
changed, blows dealt, and lives were lost. 
When the head-gamekeeper came to my 
lord or to Squire Acres, and said, “I 
have had notice that the gang is coming. 
There are daring devils among them — 
Long Jaques for one, who smothered his 
child rather than be took,” then my lord 
or Squire Acres said, * Well, well, don’t 
let there be a row and bloodshed. Go to 
bed, go to bed. They can’t exterminate 


‘the game.” 


But in this instance the head-keeper 
was not willing to go to bed, and the 
squire was inclined to have the poaching 
stopped. He had reared the pheasants, 
and he calculated that they had cost him 
a guineaapiece. ‘I don’t see,” said he, 
“why I should let a man pick my pocket 
without trying to stop him,” and he was 
right. Ifthe landowners had combined, 
and all together had said, “ The gang must 
be put down,” it would have been put 
down; but so many were timorous that 
the gang gathered courage, strength, and 
audacity. 

This night—this All-Hallow E’en — 
there was an affray that created a sensa- 
tion. It created a sensation both because 
one man was shot dead in it and also be- 
cause the man who killed the other was 
caught and carried to gaol, and that man 
was Long Jaques. He who was killed 
was Mullins the woodman, and he who 
revenged his death by catching the mur- 
derer was little Dicky Duck. 

If the man shot had been a poacher, 
what an outcry would have been made ! — 
what commiseration, what political capital 
would have been made out of his murder ! 
But as the man shot was only a fellow act- 
ing for the nonce as a keeper, there was 
not much fuss made about him. All the 
Radicals said, “ Serve him right!” 

This is how it came about. 

The poachers had come along the road 
and had fired at three of the pheasants, 
when the gamekeepers and their party 
appeared and surrounded them. There 
were thirteen poachers, and all strong, 
desperate men. They turned to break 
their way through. The moon was shin- 
ing. Long Jaques was face to face with 
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Mullins, and the moon was on Mullins’s 
face. 

Jaques uttered a curse. “It’s you, you 
dog, who made me smother my kid!” he 
said; put his gun to his mouth and shot 
him dead. Then he made a leap to pass 
the man as he fell, and in another moment 
would have got into the coppice and have 
escaped, had not Dicky Duck been too 
alert for him. In an instant he was after 
him, gave a leap, was on the poacher’s 
back, clung, and would not be shaken off. 
Jaques could not easily get at the adver- 
sary who was on his back, and who kicked 
him in the sides and fastened his grip 
with all his strength about the throat of 
the poacher, compressing the windpipe so 
that he could hardly gasp. Jaques became 
bewildered, ran against the trees to beat 
off his little assailant, tried to wrench his 
hands away, but was unable. Duck clung 
like a ferret to a rat, and screamed for 
help, till Jaques, stumbling over a root, 
fell prostrate in the wood. Then the 
poacher would easily have mastered 
Dicky, had not some of the keepers come 
to his assistance, rescued the plucky little 
man, and bound the poacher. 

Moth-Mullein had the kettle on the fire 
puffing steam, and the potatoes on the 
boil. The table was spread, the cold 
beefsteak pie was on it, and her father’s 
pewter tankard, brightly polished, re- 
flected the firelight. Moth knew how to 
make a table look well. She had had ex- 
perience. In the middle was a glass full 
of crisp, nutty celery; there was a piece 
of American cheese ready, and, balancing 
it, a plate of tartlets of her own making. 

A little after midnight her father was 
brought home, dead. Finch came first to 
break the news to her. Mr. Parkinson 
followed with the body. Moth bore the 
shock better than might have been ex- 
pected ; she was deadly pale; but she was 
a girl of nerve and self-control, and she 
did not go into hysterics. 

“TI am very, very grieved,” said Mr. 
Parkinson, looking out of the corners of 
his eyes at the beefsteak pie. ‘“ This is 
most dreadful. You have my deepest 
sympathy. Dicky Duck behaved like a 
man,” then he left. The young man was 
quite out of his element in a house of 
sorrow and bereavement; he really was 
grieved, but he was at a loss to know what 
to say, and how to console the girl. “I 
must come after the funeral and see her,” 
he said to himself; “what a bore that 
matters should have turned out like this! 
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She is awfully pretty, but I'm not a 


self. 
fool.” 

Dicky Duck remained. He was of the 
greatest assistance to Jessie. He ran 
messages for her. He found an old woman 
to lay out the corpse, and to keep her 
company. He contrived about the in- 
quest, he saw the undertaker about the 
coffin, he arranged for the funeral. He 
would have ordered the mourning for 
Jessie had she suffered him. What would 
Jessie have done without the help of 
Dicky? She did not consider that it 
would have been inconvenient for her, had 
he not been at her beck and call. She did 
not consider that he gave up his work and 
wage to attend toher. She was grateful 
to him in a cold, ungracious manner only 
for having arrested her father’s murderer. 
And the reason why her gratitude was 
ungracious was because Dicky had caught 
Long Jaques in such a grotesque manner, 
so that when any one spoke of the capture 
a flicker of a smile passed over his face. 
At the inquest, when the evidence was 
taken, and it came to the account of the 
taking of the poacher, there was a general 
laugh, and the coroner and jury laughed 
with the public. It was not possible to 
avoid laughing, — the idea of little Dick 
clinging to the poacher’s back, kicking 
him in the wind with his heels, and grab- 
bing his throat with his hands was vastly 
ludicrous, especially when the little man 
was present with his comical face, drawn 
in an effort to look sad. 

Jessie was angry with Dick because he 
had not stopped her father’s murderer in 
a more heroic and dignified, or romantic, 
manner. The sense of his absurdity irri- 
tated her, and his very officiousness, 
though she accepted his services, helped 
to annoy her. She could not well do 
without his help, and she wished some one 
else — Mr. Parkinson, for instance — had 
been there instead to minister to her 
wants. 

Mr. Parkinson did not reappear till after 
the funeral. Then he called in a black 
coat and with a hat, not his usual * billi- 
cock.” 

He seemed shy. In fact he did not 
know what to say. He was unaccustomed 
to paying visits of condolence. 

“What are you going to do, if I may 
ask, Moth?” 

“T shall have to leave this house,” she 
answered, and sobbed. “ It wiil go to the 
new woodman.” 

“Where are you likely to go to? Have 


I must take care not to compromise my-| you any nice relations ?” 
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“T have no relations at all—that is, 
none whom I could stay with.” 

“ But you have friends?” 

“Friends ” — hesitatingly — “yes, but 

cannot go to them unless they ask me.” 

“| hope you are not left badly off?” 

“Of course I must work for my living. 

should like to live near this wood and go 
on collecting moths and butterflies, but 
that would not be enough to support me, 
I fear.” 

“ And you have no one who can put in 
the claim of a near and dear tie?” Mr. 
Parkinson turned red. He was really 
sorry for the girl, and also much afraid 
of compromising himself. “I mean—I 
thought that Dicky Duck 4s 

“ Sir — Mr. Parkinson!” 

“T meant no offence. I have a sugges- 
tion to make. It occurred tome. It may 
have occurred to you. Why not go as 
one of the girls in a refreshment-room at 
a railway station? It seems to me you 
are just the right sort of person for that, 
very good-looking, and like to chaff with 
young chaps, and don’t mind a little cheek. 
You are cut out for it.” 

‘Mr. Parkinson! is this all you have to 
say to me?” 

“Yes, Moth. No offence meant. ’Pon 
my word I have been thinking a lot about 
you, and I do believe you were made for 
a refreshment room—and now the new 
line is being finished - 

Jessie rose white with anger, and left 
the room. 

Somewhat abashed, Mr. Parkinson came 
outside the house. Dicky was there. 

“I say, Dick,” said he, “the lead told 
true —a coffin for old father Mullins.” 

“Yes, but not so for me. I got a 
dragon, and St. George killed the last of 
them. And two hearts, but I’ve got only 
one on the right and none at all on the 
left.” 

“And both broken. 


No, Dicky, your 
heart is in the right place, and like mine, 
sound.” 

“]T take it that matter of the lead is all 
rubbish.” 

“ Who can say? 
E’en.” 


Wait till next Hallow 


Vv. 


THE road from the forester’s cottage to 
Greenhythe church happened, curiously 
enough, to lie between the grounds occu- 
pied by certain of Moth-Mullein’s admir- 
ers. The farm of the Underwoods was at 
the corner where the lane joined the main 
road. The house was a substantial mod- 
ern one, square, with a stack of chimneys 
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|in the middle, and the slated roof drawn 
together from all sides to the stack, with- 
out showing a gable anywhere. It was 
one of those houses in which people of no 
taste delight, because so compact, but 
which are eyesores to such as have a 
sense of beauty, houses which, even when 
ugliness-hating nature reduces them to 
ruins, will never make even picturesque 
ruins, With the advance of civilization 
and cultured taste, and with increased 
facilities for the employment of dynamite, 
all these abominations will disappear; the 
men of culture and light will go about the 
country and blow them up for the com- 
mon good. 

It was, however ugly, a snug house, and 
the farm was a good farm. As Jessie 
Mullins followed the hearse in which her 
father was conveyed to the churchyard, 
seated in a mourning-cab, she looked over 
her white pocket-handkerchief at the Un- 
derwoods’ farm, and saw that Sam was 
standing in the gate with his hat off, 
watching the mournful procession. Per- 
haps he would forgive her for having sent 
him away because she flirted with Mr. 
Parkinson — that is, if Mr. Parkinson did 
not offer her consolation. Further along 
the road was Joseph Ruddle’s shop. 
Joseph was a carpenter, with a good 
business, a handy man, steady —never 
drunk. He had been thrown back by 
breaking his leg in going after the Cinxia 
caterpillars for her. Perhaps he would 
be on the lookout — yes, he was. Jessie 
over her handkerchief saw him with his. 
paper cap on his head, flattening his nose 
against the window of his workshop. Who 
could tell? Other things more unlikely 
might happen than that young Ruddle 
should offer her to share his home, and 
love her all the more dearly because she 
had broken his leg. He was a good- 
looking fellow; Jessie rather liked him. 
True he belonged to a lower stage on the 
social ladder than Sam Underwood, and. 
Sam Underwood was a rung lower than 
Mr. Parkinson, who was a brewer’s son. 
By the side of the main road, on the side 
opposite the carpenter’s shop, were the 
strawberry-fields of Ben Polson. He was. 
a heavy, stout fellow with a flat face, who: 
walked about with his hands in his pock- 
ets; he, however, looked after his inter- 
ests well, and in the time of strawberries 
was active, and drew his hands out. 
Well—if Mr. Parkinson did not propose 
to make her Mrs. Parkinson, she would 
| have Sam Underwood, and if Sam Ungder- 
| wood still sulked, she would waive the 

difference in social standing between the 
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other two, and for the sake of his hand- 
some face and general steadiness take 
Joe Ruddle. If, however, his broken leg 
made the carpenter halt in his love-mak- 
ing, she could always fall back on Ben 
Polson. Sure enough, there by the side 
of his hedge, with his hands in his 
pockets, was Ben, looking on at the fune- 
ral train, and—dolt that he was ! — had 
forgotten to take off his hat, or thought, 
because he was on the other side of the 
hedge, that it was not necessary. That, 
in the time of her bereavement, she 
would not be overwhelmed with offers 
from these chivalrous young men did not 
occur to her. They had all admired her; 
it was true they had turned sulky, but 
then lovers’ quarrels are proverbially 
short, and are, as the Eton Latin gram- 
mar says, “ the reintegration of love.” 

Jessie cried a great deal for her father. 
She had really loved him, and was gen- 
uinely grieved at his sad end. But to all 
bitters, by a merciful provision of nature, 
there comes some sweet, and every cloud 
is given a silver lining ; so Jessie thought 
that perhaps — nay, certainly —her great 
sorrow must lead to her advantage in the 
end. Some one or other of her lovers 
would — she did not put it in words, but 
she thought it — “ come to the scratch.” 

As already shown in last chapter, Mr. 
Parkinson did not at all come to the 
scratch, or only came within a near risk of 
getting his face scratched because he pro- 
posed that Jessie should become waitress 
at a refreshment-stall, instead of becoming 
Mrs. Parkinson. Nor did Sam Under- 
wood rise to the occasion. He still har- 
bored his grudge. Nor did Joseph 
Ruddle; the lane was wet and rough, and 
he would not risk his leg on it. Nor did 
Ben Polson; he took time to think about 
it, and his hand was not available; it was 
in his pocket. So weeks passed, and Jes- 
sie was without a prospect of a fixed home. 
Little Dicky Duck had applied for the sit- 
uation of woodman, vacated by old Mul- 
lins, and had got it. 

“ At Lady-day,” said Dick, “ I shall have 
this house. I don’t want to turn you out, 
Moth ; why should you not put your hand 
in mine, say the word —be my duck and 
stay on?” 

** Because I’m not come down so low as 
that woman who 


bad a little husband 
No taller than her thumb, 
She set him in a pint-pot 
And bid him drum.”’ 


“No offence meant, Moth; but as you 


have been accustomed to this house all 
your life 7 

“I suppose I am tired of it, and wish 
for a change.” 

“Why, Moth? I get now the wages your 
father had, fourteen shillings a week; the 
cottage I shall have —and then ” 

“ Oh, if you are calculating on the cot- 
tage, I will turn out at Christmas. You 
need not wait till Lady-day. I'll havea 
sale, and the house shall be clear for you 
then.” 

“T wouldn’t hasten you for the world, 
Moth. I don’t want you to leave the 
house, nor lose your sticks of furniture, but 
take me <6 

“T wonder that you can have the face 
to make such a proposal, so soon after my 
father’s death.” 

Moth-Mullein’s temper did not improve 
that winter. She was subjected to slights, 
and was the victim of disappointment. 
She was constrained to leave her house, 
and she had not the means of earning a 
livelihood. Partly because she would not 
be indebted to Dick, but also because she 
could not afford to be idle, she was led 
to the resolve to have a sale at Christmas, 
and to vacate the cottage. Though she 
made light to Dick of leaving, she was 
sore at heart. When she knew that go 
she must, the cottage all at once became 
dear to her, and the retrospect over her 
past life presented to her singular charms. 
She had been very happy on the edge of 
the wood, and very interested in her work 
collecting moths and butterflies. 

She was vexed with herself, but would 
not admit to herself that she had acted 
foolishly. She had trifled with her 
chances, and hadlostthem. Neither Sam 
Underwood, nor Joseph Ruddle, no, nor 
Benjamin Polson, showed tokens of re- 
lieving her from her difficulties by offering 
her the shelter of his name and roof. 

Christmas eve arrived; she had been 
down into Greenhythe to see the auc- 
tioneer. The sale was to take place two 
days after Christmas. It might not be on 
Christmas day, and the day following was 
a bank holiday. Moth had also been 
about inquiring for lodgings, and had been 
unsuccessful. Greenhythe is a place 
which in certain seasons is very full of 
yachting men and their families. These 
guests are ready to pay a good price for 
lodgings, and those who have lodgings to 
let are indisposed to let them for a per- 
manency at a low rent; they prefer a short 
and rich harvest in yachting-time. Moth 





did not wish to leave the neighborhood, 
| because she desired still to collect lepidop- 
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tera for her usual customers. The pay was 
not great, but it was something, and some- 
thing certain, Besides, it was an occupa- 
tion she liked. 

The days close in fast at Christmas, 
and, as it happened, that Christmas eve 
was murky. The weather was rough, with 
a south-west wind, and heavy clouds dis- 
charging every now and then rain, and the 
darkness settled in earlier than Moth had 
anticipated. 

The wind had shifted a little, a few 
points more to the north, whilst she was 
out, and after she left Greenhythe on her 
way home — to a dismantled and solitary 
home — the darkness fell like ink about 
her, and a storm of rain came on, so driv- 
ing and so cold that Jessie took refuge 
from it in an old kiln that stood beside the 
road. The kiln-mouth was large, vaulted, 
and the shelter it afforded perfect. She 
retreated to the back part of it and seated 
herself on an overturned broken barrow, 
to wait till the storm had swept away and 
the sky was lighter. 

As she sat there her utter disconsolate- 
ness made itself felt. She must vacate 
the cottage in three days, sell all her fur- 
niture, and be homeless. She had not 
settled whither to go. No friends had 
Her pride had 
offended the young women who might 
have been her friends, and her want of 
consideration had alienated the men who 
might have offered her their homes. But 
it must not be supposed that Jessie blamed 
herself. She was bitter at heart against 
all the world. The fault was in her neigh- 
bors, her suitors, her acquaintance, not in 
herself. 

Then, as she sat brooding, angry in 
soul, and with knit brows, she heard voices 
of men talking, and, a moment later, three 
persons entered the old kiln-mouth. As 
they talked she recognized them. 

“T say, Underwood,” said the voice of 
Ben Polson, “ we shall do in here. What 
a slashing shower! It can’t last long. 
I’ve just mulched my beds, and, darn it, 
this flood will wash all the goodness away 
into the runnels, and carry it to the 
Thames. What I like is a soft drizzle — 
that carries the goodness into the ground 
and nourishes the roots.” 

“I’m glad to be out of the storm,” said 
the third, and the voice was that of the 
carpenter. “Since I’ve broke my leg I 
get twinges of rheumatic in it.” 

“T guess it is just as well you broke 
your leg instead of your heart about Miss 
Moth-Mullein,” said Underwood. 

“ Rather so,” was the reply. 


come forward to help her. 


“Tf I'd 
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married her, she’d have broken my life, 
she’s that giddy and cruel and self-willed. 
But, Sam Underwood, I thought you were 
after her?” 

“So I was, but there were too many 
after her, and she kept our Oxford scholar 
skipping about her, and I didn’t like that.” 

* And I was after her, too, said Polson 
slowly. “I say, mates, what larks! she’s 
been trying to splice broken ties. She 
sent to say she’d be glad to earn a few 
shillings by weaving strawberry-pottles ; 
but I wasn’t to be taken in by that. I 
answered that I bought ’em wholesale, by 
the thousand.” 

There ensued a laugh. 

‘“* And she’s been down every day to my 
farm for a ha’porth of milk, thinking that 
she might find me in the way some even- 
ing, and the ha’porth of milk would bring 
the cow and the stable and the house and 
the farm and Sam Underwood. I keep 
out of the way. I see through her little 
games,” 

“And she has ordered of mea couple 
of boxes for her clothes and them odds 
and ends as don’t go into the sale,” said 
Joseph Ruddle. “She thinks we’re moths 
to be caught, she’s such a dab hand at 
hunting ; but we’re wary coves — eh, Sam? 
eb, Ben? In vain is the net spread in 
sight of the bird.” 

“The rain is ceasing, I’m off,” said 
Underwood. 

“So be we,” said the others. 


VI. 


WHEN the three men were gone. Moth 
put her head down on her knees and burst 
into tears, tears of shame and wrath. She 
had been unjustly treated. She had not 
hunted these three men; she had really 
needed milk, really needed boxes, really 
needed work. In her inner mind she had 
hoped that one or other of the three would 
come and throw himself at her feet, but 
she had not asked for milk, boxes, and 
pottle-piaiting in order to bring them there. 
She was very angry with all three; so 
angry, that had any one of them come 
back and offered himself to her she would 
have rejected him disdainfully. 

She had been sobbing for some time, 
when again she heard steps, and again 
some one entered the kiln-mouth. 

“Brrh!” said a voice, “I must shake 
myself like adog. The wind is so high I 
cannot light a pipe out there, and I must 
dry my fingers before I can get at the 
lucifers.” 

The voice was that of Dicky Duck. 

The girl shrank further back. She put 
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one hand over her mouth, the other she 
pressed against her bosom, to check the 
sobs. She would not for the world be 
found there by Dicky Duck. 

Then, whilst his fingers were drying, he 
began to whistle. Dick hada sweet pipe, 
and he whistled with taste and in tune. 
He whistled now “ Home, Sweet Home!” 

All at once a compressed, struggled- 
against sob broke from the heart of Jessie. 

Dick stopped his whistling. 

Another sob. Now the convulsive emo- 
tion had got beyond her control. 

“ There’s some one there, some one cry- 
ing!” exclaimed Dicky. “ Who is it?” 

No answer. 

“ Any one unwell?” 

No answer. 

“Tell me who you are. 
you.” 

No answer. 

Then Dicky stepped in as far as he 
could go in the dark, and fumbled for his 
match-box, and struck a lucifer. 

The match flared up and filled the white 
vault with light. Dick stood with it in his 
fingers, motionless, looking with open, as- 
tonished eyes at the girl. 

“Why,” said he slowly, “it is Moth! 
Moth crying!” 

He held the lucifer till the flame reached 
and burnt his finger, then he threw it 
away. 

“* Moth,” said he, when they were again 
in darkness. 

She did not answer him. 

“ Moth,” said he again, with pity and 
tenderness in his voice. “I won’t say 
nothing to you till you’ve got over them 
there hickups.” 

Presently she felt something on her face. 
He had removed the silk kerchief from 
about his throat, and with it was gently 
wiping the tears from her cheeks. 

“ Lord,” said he, “it have been raining, 
and has wetted you awful.” 

Stillshe said nothing. Her sobs ceased 
at last. 

** Now them hickups is over,” said he, 
“suppose you stand up, Moth, and give 
me your arm, and Lord ! Moth, never 
another word, there’ll be no sale, you ain’t 
going to leave the cottage. You unpack 
whatever you have put away, and we'll be 
married. Why,I put it to you. If you 
was to leave this part of the country the 
moths and the caterpillars and the butter- 
flies and the grubs of every description 
would multiply to that enormous extent, 
that the plagues of Egypt would be child’s 
play to the state of Greenhythe. For the 
good of your native country and for the 


I will not hurt 
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keeping down of warmint you must re- 
main and become Mrs. Dicky Duck.” 

“Very well,” said Jessie after a pause, 
“oa one condition.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“ That we have a grand wedding.” 

“‘ We'll have the wedding as soon as the 
three banns have been called.” 

“Banns!” exclaimed Jessie. ‘ You 
don’t mean that we are to be married by 
banns? We must have a license.” 

“ That will cost a lot of money,” said 
Dick, ‘*and won’t make us faster together 
than banns.” 

“It is grander,” said the girl. 

“ There’s one advantage in our being 
married and that so soon after your father’s 
death, that it must be quiet.” 

* Did you not hear? I made it a condi- 
tion we should be married in style.” 

“But why so, Moth, when we’re hum- 
ble folk, and after what has happened 
hardly proper?” 

“ Because, Richard, I want to show Sam 
Underwood, and Ben Polson, and Joseph 
Ruddle, ay, and Tom Redway, too, and 
Mr. Parkinson, who is here because it is 
his vacation, that we can do handsomely 
without them; that we can have a car- 
riage 

“ A carriage, Moth!” 

“To be sure, a carriage and white fa- 


? 


vors, and everything of the best.” 
“Tt will cost a lot of money. 


We 
needn’t have a carriage. Think, Moth. 
It won’t cost less than a pound.” 

“A carriage and pair,” said Jessie. 
 ]’ll be taken to church in a carriage, and 
from church in a carriage, and in a car- 
riage with a pair we will go on our honey- 
moon.” 

“TI don’t think we can go anywhere,” 
said Dicky; ‘it will come expensive.” 

“We must go and do all in style, so as 
to let those fellows see that we have 
money to spend as well as they.” 

“ But I have not the money, Moth.” 

“Then you must borrowit. A carriage 
and pair, and white favors, and a honey- 
moon I will have” — she stamped impa- 
tiently. “Do you think I want you? I 
want a stylish wedding, and I take you 
for the sake of the wedding, and to make 
these men open their eyes.” 

Moth-Mullein carried her point. She 
was poor, she had nothing but her father’s 
furniture, and Dicky was poor, except in 
prospect of a good wage for tending to the 
woods, He had no money laid by, but 
Jessie would listen to no excuses, To 





satisfy her Dick had to borrow money, to 
| borrow the carriage and horses of the host 
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of the Blue Boar, with promise to pay when 
he could. When the wedding took place 
Jessie drove to church, and drove slowly 
in state past the farm of Sam Underwood, 
the shop of Joseph Ruddle, the strawberry- 
field of Ben Polson, and the plasterer’s 
yard of Tom Redway; yes, and past Mr. 
Parkinson too, who stood on the kerb of 
his door and threw rice after her. 

“ Now,” said Jessie, with flashing eye, 
“‘now do you understand, Dick, why I in- 
sisted on a grand wedding?” 

** No, I do not, Moth.” 

“Because I wouldn’t have them say I 
took up with you because I could get no 
other; because, also, if we didn’t do it in 
style they might have laughed at such a 
handsome, tall girl as 1 am taking such a 
cock-sparrow as you. but they can’tlaugh 
when they see us drive away as gentle- 
folks in a carriage and pair.” 

“ It'll cost lots of money,” sighed Dick. 

“ There is one thing more,” said Jessie 
as she laid aside her bonnet and fumbled 
in her pocket. “ Do you remember un- 
ravelling a stocking 1 was knitting one 
day ?” 

**T cannot say I do remember.” 

“But Zdo. Hereit is!” She held it 
under his eyes—in his face. ‘ Now I'll 
take care that you are paid out for unravel- 
ling that stocking.” 


vil. 

A YEAR had passed since the woodman 
had been shot. Dicky Duck was in the 
coitage; Jessie had not made his life 
more cheerful. The mouth that was for- 
merly puckered with smiles was now 
drawn and compressed. It really looked 
as though Dicky were on the edge of a 
cry rather than on the brim of a laugh. 

There is a child’s toy that represents a 
number of feathery birds on a platform on 
wheels. When the little thing is thrust 
or drawn along, a quill is set in motion 
that strikes fine wires and catgut. The 
little birds are on the quiver, and then 
ensues atwittering and chirping as though 
they were all singing. Dicky’s heart had 
been like this hitherto; any one could set 
it in motion, and produce a twittering and 
chirping that provoked laughter. But the 
strings and wires must have been broken 
or relaxed, or the quill tongue out of 
order, for now, either no merry sound at 
all issued from him, or only a plaintive 
little tweet! tweet! such as a shivering 
finch gives forth when hail ard frost have 
stripped the trees and made the face of 
the land desolate. The spring had gone 
out of the little man’s walk, the straight- 
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ness from his back, the sparkle from his 
eye, the whistle from his lips. 

Poor little Dicky Duck! What had 
altered him? Not the getting of regular 
employ with the weight of responsibility 
for the young trees. There was nothing 
else to account for it but his marriage. 
Jessie made no attempt to curb her tongue. 
She cast jibes at him, scorned him for his 
smallness of stature, turned contrary 
when he was merry, distorted his funny 
little sayings and gave them an ill-natured 
turn, as though they were thrusts aimed 
at her, when nothing was further from his 
thoughts than to break a lance with his 
wife. His light-heartedness was made a 
cause of reproof; his amiability was 
treated as callousness. Every day some 
scornful allusion was made to the ridicu- 
lous manner in which he had caught 
Long Jaques, and Dicky heartily wished 
he had let Long Jaques escape. . 

Moth was a disappointed woman, and 
her disappointment had soured her. Did 
she love Dicky? Who can say? Love 
expresses itself in various ways. Love 
in some is tender, considerate, pitiful. In 
others it isexactingand cruel. Yes, there 
is a fashion of love that is ashamed to 
own itself, but wraps itself up in hard- 
ness and defiance. There is a story of a 
princess who was clothed in gold, but 


over the gold brocade she drew a vesture 


of horsehair and hog’s skin, Every one 
thought she was a wild woman, and those 
who came near her were scratched; but 
one day, through a rift in the coarse outer 
covering, the gleam of the gold shot, and 
then it was seen that she was a princess 
in disguise. Was there an under-vesture 
of cloth of gold, the fine gold of true love, 
in Jessie? If so she covered it up and 
hid it, chief of all from her husband, lest 
he should surmise its existence. 

“TItis a year to-night since your father 
died,” said Dicky, “and just about eight 
months since we were married.” 

“Ah! I have cause to know that; 
afflictions never come singly. First I 
lost my father, then I got you.” 

“]’ve a mind to stay at home to-night, 
and not leave you to your sorrowful 
thoughts, Moth.” 

“] do not want you. 
like to the Blue Boar. 
most at home there.” 

“ Well,” said Dicky, “I can’t say that, 
exactly, but, you see, I meet them old 
friends, and they ain’t sharp on me, but 
uncommon kind. And then, Moth, I 
haven’t yet paid for the carriage and pair, 
and I must keep the landlord in good 


Go again if you 
You seem to be 
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humor, lest he press for payment. 
carriage and pair do weigh on me like 
lead.” 

But he hesitated whether to go or not. 
He waited for a word from her to make 
him stay. 

“ Moth,” said he, “I shall go round by 
Greenhythe. I must fetch a bundle of 
tarred cord for the trees.” 

He would have given a year of his life 
—a leap-year, even, which has a day 
extra—for a good word from her, but 
none came. Then he went away witha 
heavy tread. She heard his steps; how 
they dragged !— there was no elasticity 
in them now. 

After he was gone, it suddenly occurred 
to her that since the rain of the preceding 
night a portion of the Knife-Back had 
given way. It would be dangerous to 
cross itin the dark. Would Dicky ven- 
ture on this when he returned from the 
Blue Boar? In her sullen mood she 
muttered, “If he does it will serve him 
right for going away from.me —on such 
a night as this.” But she did not mean 
what she said, not in the depth of her 
heart; and because she did not mean it, 
without staying to cover her head she ran 
out of the cottage after him, down the lane, 
to give the caution. She had delayed too 


long before starting in pursuit, for he was 


not in the lane. She came out on the road, 
and almost ran among some men who 
stood thereinacluster. Their heads were 
turned in an opposite direction, and they 
did not observe her; but she recognized 
them, and to escape being seen slipped 
into the mouth of the old kiln. She did 
not wish to be caught running after her 
husband, and running after him with noth- 
ing over her head. 

The men were Mr, Parkinson, Sam Un- 
derwood, Joseph Ruddle, and Ben Polson. 
Dusk had fallen, and in the kiln-mouth all 
was dark. Jessie heard the voices ap- 
proach it, and as once before, so now she 
drew back into the depths. 

“T say,” said Mr. Parkinson, “it is 
warmer here out of the east wind. Are 
any of you going to the Blue Boar to- 
night? There’s Dicky Duck trotting off 
there, not knowing what is in store for 
him.” 

** What is in store far him?” asked the 
carpenter, 

“Don’t you know, Ruddle? Well, I 
dare say you do not. It has been kept 
quiet that the surprise may be complete. 
Some of us who were with him this day 





last year, when he took that scoundrel 
Jaques, also the squire and some others, | 
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have clubbed together to make him a tes- 
timonial — a beautiful clock, with a silver 
plate let in on the stand, engraved with a 
few lines, to show it is a mark of esteem 
for his pluck and readiness. He has been 
told to come to the Blue Boar to-night, 
but has no notion that the squire will be 
there to present him with the testimonial, 
and that he’ll be the lion of the evening. 
I am going.” 

“I fancy something ought to accom- 
pany the clock,” said Underwood. “ The 
poor little chap is under water with the 
extravagance of that fool of a wife of his, 
who would have a grand wedding, with a 
carriage and pair. I’ve heard the host 
of the Boar say that was never paid for, 
and he believes the reason why Dick is 
so down-hearted now is because he is in 
debt.” 

“T think we’re all of one mind,” said 
Ben Polson, “ that we owe him something 
— we who’ve not been asked to subscribe 
to a testimonial of which nobody told us 
anything. First, because we all respect 
the little man ; though small in body he is 
bigin heart. Second, because he tackled 
what was worse than Long Jaques — the 
dragon of Darenth.” 

“The dragon of Darenth has been too 
much for him,” said the carpenter. “It 
is my opinion that it is because of her he 
is so altered in looks and spirits, not be- 
cause he is in debt. Lord! we had a 
lucky escape, all of us.” 

“]T say, mates,” spoke Sam Under- 
wood, “shall we send the cap round here 
in the kiln to raise a little sum among us 
to pay for the coach and pair and the white 
favors? Mr. Parkinson has already sub- 
scribed to the testimonial.” 

“But my thankfulness at my escape 
from the dragon is not exhausted. I in- 
sist on adding my mite. Take my hat and 
pass it round.” 

Jessie heard the clink of coin. Her 
face was on fire. She nearly choked with 
anger. Her heart beat so furiously that 
it was a wonder it did not reveal her pres- 
ence. 

“I must tell you a joke,” said Mr. Par- 
kinson. “On this night, a twelvemonth 
ago, Dick and I, old James Mullins, and 
the keepers, were in Mr. Finch’s, waiting 
to go after the poachers, and some took 
to running lead to find out their fortunes. 
What do you think Mullins ran? ” 

**T've heard,” said Underwood, “a cof- 
fin.” 

“And that is what he got. Dick ran 
the lead next, and he ran —a dragon !” 

There followed a burst of laughter, and 
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a general exclamation of, “‘ And that he has 
ot.” 

“s There was something more he ran in 

lead,” continued the Oxford man. “ He 

ran two broken hearts in lead — linked to- 

gether.” 

“One broken heart is accounted for 
already,” said Underwood. ‘* His wife has 
pretty nigh broke his — but the other!” 

“The other can’t be hers,” said the 
carpenter. “Forwhy? He is ‘that gen- 
tle and considerate he would not say a 
word or do a thing to hurt her.” 

“For why?” put in Ben of the straw- 
berries. “Her heart is too hard ever to 
be broke.” 

This elicited another burst of merri- 
ment. 

Then the men went forth. 

Jessie, angered, ashamed, with burning 
head and bounding heart, rushed out and 
ran up the lane to her cottage, and threw 
herself on her bed, with her hands over 
her eyes, tossing, muttering, then at length 
with the tears of mortification streaming 
between her fingers. She was no longer 
the Moth-Mullein, but the dragon of Da- 
renth. Her husband was in high esteem, 
and she — she was despised and disliked. 
What had her grand wedding, with car- 
riage and pair, brought her? Ridicule; 
and the cost of the luxury was defrayed 


by her slighted suitors. 


Vill. 


NEVER — no, never, was a man more 
taken aback, more utterly amazed, than 
was Dicky Duck when he found himself 
an honored guest at the Blue Boar, where 
a supper was spread, and the squire him- 
self was present to hand over to him, in 
behalf of some of those who valued his 
excellent character and esteemed his cour- 
age, a testimonial of respect and regard. 

What for? 

For his daring conduct on the night of 
the murder of old Jim Mullins. 

Dicky looked from side to side, opened 
his mouth, but never a word came from it. 
He turned white with astonishment and 
emotion. He given a testimonial for that ? 
Why, that was an act thrown daily in his 
teeth at home, a subject of daily humilia- 
tion. Heartily ashamed of himself had 
Dicky Duck become, because he had 
jumped on the poacher’s back, kicked him 
in the wind, and behaved altogether ridic- 
ulously. Whenever he had heard an allu- 
sion to that affair, in the tavern, or among 
his acquaintances, he had winced. He 
supposed that others viewed his conduct 
in the same light as did Moth, his wife. 
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If it had not been for her — that he was 
tied to her, and bound to look after her, to 
support her, and make her happy —he 
would have run away to America where 
he might be out of hearing any more of 
the capture of Long Jaques in Darenth 
Wood. 

Dicky looked at the squire, then at Mr. 
Parkinson, who sat at the squire’s right 
hand, then at Finch, the head-keeper, who 
sat on the squire’s left; then at a fly that 
sat on the ceiling immediately over the 
squire’s head; and then with an expres- 
sion of distress at the host of the inn, who 
stood behind the squire, and was making 
a trumpet of his hands, and sounding a 
hoarse stage- whisper through it, of “ Say 
something.” 

Dicky knew he must say something, but 
every object spun round with him, and the 
Adam’s apple in his throat went up and 
down like the knob of a piston in a 
steamer, and choked him. But at length 
he became sufficiently composed to gasp, 
“ Thank y’, gentlemen ” — he touched his 
forelock — “I can’t underconstumble it 
noways, a little chap like me —no higher 
than her thumb, as was ordained to be put 
in a pint-pot and forced to drum; as made 
himself a laughing-stock and mockery, and 
made a fool of himself — but I fancy, gen- 
tlemen, you’re now poking fun at me?” 

“No, no, no! Go on, Dicky; bravo!” 

“It can’t be for me ” — again he touched 
his forelock — “ more of a monkey than a 
man — who can’t do anything but he must 
do it absurdly; who 

There welled up in his memory the 
many harsh, cutting, cruel things that his 
wife had said, and which he had accepted 
from her lips as his due. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I’m that 
amazed, I ax you of your great kindness 
to let me run home and take this here 
clock with the beautiful silver plate and 
inscription, and show it to my missus. 
And ” he saw the host thrusting a 
paper into his hand; he looked at it. The 
host was not perfect in his orthography, 
but Dicky understood what was written: 


“ For a Carridge and Pear, etceterer, 
Sottled.” 


“ Gentlemen,” he looked at the paper, 
“I’m that upset I shall be unwell unless 
I run home, and show ’em to Moth-Mul- 
lein — show her the beautiful clock and 
the silver plate, and last, not least, ‘ For a 
Carridge and Pear, Sottled.’” 

His voice was quivering, his eyes filling. 

“Yes, let him go,” said the squire. 
He must go to his wife. 
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He will break down if we detain him, and 
that may hurt his pride.” 

“Then, Dicky,” called Mr. Parkinson, 
“ not by the Knife-Back.” 

“Lord, sir! Itsaves over a mile, and 
I could cross it the darkest night at a 
run.” 

He went forth—went with the clock 
hugged to his breast, and holding the re- 
ceipt in his right hand. He had but one 
idea then — his mind could hold but one. 
He must tel! his triumph to her who had 
despised him. His heart made a great 
leap —towards her. Now, now at last, 
she would come to see he was not the 
despicable little monkey she supposed, 
and now, now at last, as she would respect 
him, would come to love him. 

Jessie had lain long and weeping on her 
bed. She had beaten her head with her 
clenched fists, and then struck her head 
against the wall and the posts of the bed. 
She would have liked to kill those inso- 
lent, mocking men! How dare they make 
game of her as she had made game of 
Dick? She lay for a while staring up at 
the ceiling out of hot eyes, biting her fin- 
gers, and then again threw herself over on 
her face in a fresh paroxysm of tears. 

Why was Dick away now? Now— 
when she was insulted, wounded, in pain? 
Dick! he was amusing himself at the 
Blue Boar, laughing, telling his silly sto- 
ries, cracking his inane jokes, making 
every one laugh at him and pity her for 
having for her husband such a jackanapes. 
But,no! She gavea gulp. No, Richard 
was there respected. The squire had 
gone there on purpose to meet and honor 
him with a testimonial. No, Dick was 
not the laughing-stock she had supposed. 
Her eyes had been blind to his merits, to 
his courage, his gentleness, his patience, 
his tenacity of purpose. But she could 
not forgive him for being absent now, 
when she was so unhappy — now on the 
anniversary of her father’s death. 

As these thoughts dark and wild chased 
through her head, as clouds, across a 
stormy night sky, still crying she dozed off 
into troubled slumber. 

How long she slept she did not know, 
whether for seconds or for hours. She 
woke with a start. There came to her 
suddenly, in the midst of her sleep, a 
thought, that seemed to strike her sensi- 
bly, not as a stunning, but as a rousing 
blow; and the thought was —the Knife- 


Back has been broken through, and Dick | 


does not know it. 
way. Dick! 


He may return that 
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Was it a cry she heard ?| not do that. 


With a shiver, and with her hair standing 
electrified, and audibly rustling about her 
head, she stood on her feet. Had she 
heard a cry, or had she dreamt it? With 
trembling hands she struck a match and 
lighted a lantern, ran out before her 
house, and listened. She trembled so 
that her teeth chattered in her jaws. Had 
she heard a cry, or had she dreamt it? 
Should she run to the Blue Boar and cau- 
tion Dick? or should she stand on the 
broken edge of the Knife-Back and call? 
She would do the latter first. 

She stole to the brink of the old quarry, 
and along the ridge as far as it went. 
Then came a gap; the rain and frost had 
undermined this portion of the path, and 
it had given way the preceding night. 

“Dick!” she called, “Dick! Dick, 
dear!” 

Then from far below she heard a faint 
“Ting! ting! ting! ting!” a clock that 
struck — what hour she could not tell, she 
did not count; but immediately after a 
Dartford clock struck far away, and nearer, 
but still distant, the Greenhythe clock 
tolled ten. 

What was that she had heard? No 
echo; it came before the town clocks had 
struck, 

There was, a little way off, a steep path 
— almost a slide — down the cliff of chalk. 
She went to the place, and descended cau- 
tiously. Her heart was sick with fear. 

She reached the bottom, and there she 
stole along with her lantern near the 
ground before her, fearing greatly what 
she might see irradiated by the yellow 
light. 

Her heart stood still, and every drop of 
blood was arrested in her arteries. Within 
the circle of light was a foot in boot with 
brass eyelet holes for the laces. She 
knew the boot; it belonged to Dick. She 
uttered a cry and raised the lantern, and 
it threw its halo over the little man lying 
huddled among the chalk lumps, hugging 
something. 

She stooped, she touched, she called, 
she kissed him. Hetook nonotice. His 
eyes were closed, but his lips slightly 
moved, and one hand that clutched a 
piece of paper was lifted, and the paper 
thrust in her face, much as once she had 
thrust the unravelled stocking inhis. But 
she did not look at the paper. 

What should she do? She was a woman 
of nerve and strength in emergency. 
Should she leave him there, and run for 
assistance? She could not; no, she would 
He was a little man, and she 
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a strong, tall girlk She bent to him, put 
her arms under his body, and lifted and 
carried him away. 

She carried him through the old quarry. 
She paused atintervals and panted. Then 
she went on again. She came out into the 
road. She must go some way round to 
reach her cottage, must pass Ben Polson’s 
strawberry -field, and Joseph Ruddle’s 
shop, and Sam Underwood’s farmhouse. 
Should she halt at any of these and ask for 
help? She set her teeth; she toiled on. 
She had left the lantern in the quarry ; she 
could not carry that as well as her husband. 
No, she would seek no help. No! along 
that road she had driven in the carriage and 
pair which had so troubled Dick because 
he could not pay for it —the carriage and 
pair for which the hat had been sent round. 
No, no, no! She would carry bim all the 
way. Hecould not be better than in her 
arms; she would traverse, bearing him, 
every step of that road over which she had 
driven scorning him in her heart. 

The night was dark. No one was in 
the road, no one in the lane when she 
reached that. She halted at the kiln, and 
as she was exhausted, carried her burden 
within, and sat on the ground with him 
lying across her knees. 

She had matches with her. She struck 
one, andit flared up. His eyes were open 
now. She saw that he was looking at her, 
and again he thrust the paper that he 
clutched towards her, and a smile broke 
on his face. 

“ Dick! O dear, dear Dick! 
me! Forgive me! 
speak!” 

Then he said, “ Moth !— A carridge and 
pear, etceterer — sottled,” closed his eyes, 
and the lucifer went out. 

He had held tightly to him all this while 
the presentation clock ; it was a clock that 
would goin any position, and it had gone in 
spite of the fall. As Jessie carried the little 
man, she had felt or heard the tick, tick, 
tick against her own heart, and had thought 
at first it was the counter-beat of his. Now, 
in the darkness, as the lucifer expired, the 
clock stopped, stopped as the light went 
out, stopped as he said “ sottled.” 

In the stillness, in the vault of the kiln- 
mouth, she listened for his breath, but 
could not hearit. She stooped to his heart, 
laid her ear against it, and heard nothing. 
That piece of mechanism was stopped also. 
She unloosed, in the dark, his red neck- 
erchief, the kerchief with which he had 
dried her tears in that same kiln-mouth, 
when in his kindly, considerate way he had 
called her sobs “hickups.” She sobbed 
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Speak to 
O Dick, speak, 
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now, and none tried to stay her sobs. She 
wept now, and no hand was extended to 
wipe away her tears. 


IX. 


AT the refreshment stall of the junction 
to the new line, some time after what has 
been related, might be seen a young wom- 
an in black with wonderfully light hair, so 
light as to be nearly if not quite silver, a 
young woman with a beautifully delicate, 
pure complexion; one with an expression 
of sadness on her face, but with that sad- 
ness tinged with a certain sweetness, the 
sweetness of humility and modesty. The 
guards, and the young men who came to 
the bar, never ventured on any familiar- 
ity with her, but always treated her with 
deference, and addressed her as “ Mrs. 
Duck.” A year passed, and then, one day 
between trains, when the girls were away, 
and only Moth was there, Sam Underwood 
came into the refreshment-room. He 
looked round, saw that no one was within 
earshot, leaned across the counter, and 
said, “*Moth!—I mean Mrs. Duck — 
what do you say? Will you take me now? 
I’m well off ; and we'll have a splendid wed- 
ding and a carriage and pair.” 

She shook her head. 

“ My first carriage and pair is not yet 
paid for.” 

“ Indeed — I know it is.” 

“Yes, the host of the Blue Boar is sat- 
isfied. But I still owe it to Dick.” 

No, she would not have Sam Under- 
wood. No, nor Joseph Ruddle, when he 
asked. No, nor Ben Polson, when he 
came for the same purpose. And when 
Mr. Parkinsen hung about the bar and 
asked for a glass of bitter, or a nip of 
cherry brandy, and looked tender things, 
did she encourage him to make any fur- 
ther advance? No, not by a sign. 

On All-Hallow E’en the old _head- 
keeper, Finch, came to look in on her at 
her lodging. 

“ Mrs. Duck,” he said, “now I under- 
stand it. That lead-running was not all 
gammon. The second heart after all was 
broke — that is, all its pride and hardness 
gave way. The shell was broke.” 

She liked to talk to Finch as toa father; 
he had known her froma child. She told 
him how troubled poor Dick had been be- 
cause he had incurred debts — especially 
about the wedding conveyance — through 
her pride ; and how she thought about the 
wrong she had done him, and grieved over 
it. 

‘Mrs. Duck — Moth,” said he, “ Dick 
was the gentlest and most forgiving creetur 
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there ever was; what was that paper he 
thrust on you as he died? 


“¢ A Carridge and Pear, Etceterer, 
Sottled.’ 


What is ‘Etceterer’? Everything be- 
tween you scored off —sottled. He bore 
no grudges — not Dick —sottled!” 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
ON SEALS AND SAVAGES. 


In the old world the charms and beau- 
ties of the springtime have been the 
theme of poets’ songs probably since our 
simian or. other remote ancestor first ac- 
quired the power of speech. Should, 
however, a poet ever arise on the fir-clad 
island of Newfoundland, he will be com- 
pelled, in one respect at any rate, to have 
the merit of originality, and it will tax his 
powers to describe the disagreeables of 
what is there the most forbidding of sea- 
sons. Then the thick northern ice comes 
sweeping down, carried from desolate 
polar seas by the Arctic current, and 
sometimes for several hundred miles the 
island is encased in this chilling armor, 
which stretches far as the eye can reach, 
the sea resembling a vast pavement of 
rough white marble. Here and there an 
iceberg is jammed amidst the floes, and 
the deep blue shadows of passing clouds 
alone afford the eye some little relief in 
the dreary white monotony. When the 
southern wind sweeps over this icy desert, 
it meets with the usual fate attending 
“evil communication,” imbibes all the 
disadvantages of the new association, and 
reaches Newfoundland laden with the 
chilling fog which has given such an evil 
reputation to the climate, and which in 
parts of the island is distinguished by 
the expressive sobriquet of “the barber.” 
Frequent thaws melt the snow off the 
warmer portions of rock and field, and 
these peer out in black and brown misery 
from amidst the soiled and rotten snow, 
giving the whole face of the country an in- 
describable appearance of forlorn wretch- 
edness. Nota flower is to be seen, not a 
green blade holds out promise of glories 
to come; a few American robins (7urdus 
migratorius, a kind of thrush — handsome 
birds with ruddy russet breasts, black 
heads, and yellow beaks), which arrive 
about the roth or 12th of April, alone re- 
assure one that nature is “not dead but 
sleepeth.” 

As English boys rejoice in the spring 
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amusement of bird-nesting, the youth of 
Newfoundland look forward to the arrival 
of the ice for their spring pastime of 
“copying.” This diversion consists in 
jumping from one floating slab of ice to 
another. These pieces of ice are locally 
termed “ pans,” and a pan may vary from 
a piece not more than a few inches in size, 
to one some thirty feet in diameter. The 
pans are not always close together, open 
water or “sludge” (half-frozen snow) is 
between them in places, and it is not every 
pan that will bear any weight; a plucky 
and experienced leader is therefore desir- 
able. The youths follow in single file, 
jumping from pan to pan in the fashion of 
the old game of follow-my-leader ; hence 
the term “ copying,” which is now applied 
to the mere act of progressing from pan 
to pan of ice where no game is in ques- 
tion, so that one may often hear a man 
announce that he is going “to copy out” 
to such and such a vessel or point. The 
boys’ parents encourage this amusement, 
for it is thus they learn the chief art 
necessary to a sealer, and to become a 
sealer, or “soiler” as it is usually pro- 
nounced, is an object of very general am- 
bition amongst the poorer classes. About 
a couple of weeks previous to the Ist of 
March crowds of men begin to arrive in 
St. John’s and other towns in hopes of 
obtaining a “ berth for the ice” on one of 
the vessels preparing for the seal fishery. 
Formerly this “fishery,” as it is inaccu- 
rately called, was prosecuted by fleets of 
schooners, but of late years steamers have 
to a great extent taken the place of sailing 
vessels, and whereas formerly over two 
hundred schooners have sailed from the 
harbor of St. John’s in search of * seal 
meadows,” not more than six or seven 
steamers now start on the quest. The 
largest of these steamers belong to Dun- 
dee, and reach Newfoundland about the 
end of February. In St. John’s crews of 
sealers are engaged, and the vessels fitted 
out for the voyage. No steamer may 
clear on a sealing voyage before the roth 
of March. Should the voyage be a suc- 
cessful one, and the steamer return to 
port with a full cargo in the course of a 
couple of weeks, or even less, there is 
time for her to go on a second sealing 
cruise, but she must not leave for such a 
purpose later than the Ist of April. 

These regulations have recently been 
passed by the Newfoundland legislature, 
as it was feared that the introduction of 
steamers into the seal fishery might result 
in the extinction of the seals. The schoon- 
ers carried crews of from forty to fifty 
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men, while over two and three hundred 
can be accommodated on each steamer, 
which has also the advantage of being 
able to push its way through the ice (the 
sealing steamers being all wooden vessels) 
close to patches of seals, and of being to 
a great extent independent of wind and 
weather. Hence of late years the destruc- 
tion of seals has been enormous; over 
five hundred thousand seals have some- 
times been killed in a single season, as 
against forty-nine hundred which was 
reckoned a fair average fishery in 1795. 
As the time for the fishery draws near, 
numbers of men come tramping into the 
capital city, while hundreds arrive from 
the outports by rail or in coasting vessels. 
The chief resort of the sealers is Water 
Street, the principal thoroughfare of St. 
John’s. It is a long, unpaved, and dirty 
street, that boasts shops and stores built 
of brick or stone, whereas the remainder 
of the town is built of wood. These run 
for a couple of miles along the edge of 
the harbor, into which numerous wooden 
wharves push their ungainly forms. At 
this time of the year the street is gener- 
ally piled high with black and frozen 
snow, sleighs and catamarans passing 
backwards and forwards on a kind of 
causeway in the centre, and passages 


being cut along in front of the houses as 


footways. Along these the sealers throng. 
They are fine-looking men physically, tall 
and bony, accustomed to brave all weath- 
ers in a most inclement climate, trained in 
a hard school, ignorant of all the refine- 
ments of life; the sort of stuff out of 
which in former days privateer and bucca- 
neer captains would have been eager to 
man their ships. Their countenances are, 
as a general rule, heavy, and, as usually in 
fishing populations, the intellectual facul- 
ties are decidedly in abeyance. The men 
are mostly dressed in short jackets, strong 
cloth trousers, and long boots reaching 
nearly to the knee, caps lined with fur hav- 
ing flaps to cover the ears, warm fingerless 
gloves called mittens, and the greater 
number carry a minute bundle slung on a 
stick over their shoulder, 

The bundle contains an infinitesimal 
quantity of spare clothing and a little med- 
icine for fear of accidents on the voyage — 
generally some sort of salve in case of a 
cut, a little friar’s balsam in the event of 
a sprain, and a bottle of sulphate of zinc 
lest the sealer should be smitten with ice- 
blindness. The latter is not uncommon 
amongst the men; it is a species of oph- 
thalmia and results from the up-glare from 
the vast expanse of ice which produces 
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inflammation of the eyes. When first the 
eyes are affected prickings are felt as 
though dust or small particles of some 
sort had got into them, the lids wink con- 
tinually, and water streams from the eyes. 
Unless checked the inflammation gradu- 
ally increases, till the sufferer loses all 
sight for a time, intense pain resulting 
from exposure to any strong light. Per- 
sons who have once experienced snow- 
blindness are liable to a return of the 
affliction if they again expose themselves 
to the dazzling glare of the spring snow. 
To obviate the risk to their eyes the men 
frequently wear colored spectacles when 
on the ice. 

Till one has passed a considerable time 
amidst ice and snow one hardly realizes 
how saddening and depressing alike to 
eye and, mind is the constant sameness of 
white, and the fact is forcibly brought 
home to one how much the pleasure of 
life is bound up in green things and the 
ever-varying beauties and interests of the 
animal and vegetable worlds. When un- 
occupied by seals the ice-floes are monoto- 
nous wastes showing no sign of life. It 
is true life is present even in those frozen 
hummocks and pans. Professor Stuwitz 
found infusoria existing in lumps of ice, 
which, when the mass was broken into 
small pieces, shone with phosphorescent 
gleam through their crystal prison, and 
Dr. Kane describes the luminous appear- 
ance resulting from the clashing of ice- 
bergs and floes as resembling the glint of 
fireflies, But the exhibition of these 
microscopic forms of life is an exceptional 
phenomenon; usually the ice seems life- 
less and dreary, as must have been the 
world on the second day of. creation. 

When sailing-ships were in vogue the 
men often had hard work cutting and saw- 
ing a way through the ice for their vessel. 
When the floes are not heavy or tightly 
packed a steamer can push and ram her 
way to open water if the harbor be unen- 
cumbered with ice. At daybreak on the 
12th of March, the steamers get under 
way, the sealers crowding decks and rig- 
ging, and cheering lustily as they depart. 
Should the ice be thin and clear water in 
view, the ships butt their way ahead, back- 
ing each time a little and then ramming 
themselves into the ice. Northwards the 
steamers take their way, each choosing 
the course considered most likely to lead 
to the great floes where will be found the 
seal meadows. At the top of the mast on 
each steamer is a barrel-like erection 
called the “crow’s nest.” It is a large 
cask fastened to the main-royal masthead. 
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On the top is an iron framework on which 
to resta telescope. At the bottom of the 
barrel is a small trapdoor through which 
entrance is obtained, and in the crow’s 
nest the man on the lookout for seals 
takes his station and is sheltered from the 
cutting showers of frozen snow and the 
icy blasts of the searching wind. As soon 
as seals are descried the steamer forces 
her way as far towards them as practica- 
ble, and the work of slaughter begins. 

Let us now see how the sea!s have come 
tomeet theirdoom. As the breeding-time 
approaches the female seals congregate in 
countless numbers in the northern seas 
and herd together in great flocks on what 
is known as the “ whelping-ice.” Each 
seal scratches and bites for herself a hole 
through the ice, by which she can crawl 
on to the floe, and return to the water at 
pleasure, and, singular to say, the crea- 
tures contrive. to keep these holes open 
and unfrozen in the coldest weather. 
About the middle of February the young 
are born on the ice, each seal producing 
only one cub each year. When first born 


the young seals are clothed in a thick 
white fur, and are called “ white-coats.” 
Several varieties of seals are found around 
Newfoundland — the harp, the hood, the 
bay*seal, and the square flipper; a fifth 
kind described as having a long upper lip 


resembling that of a tapir is found in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, but it is rare, and 
little seems known about it. The bay seal 
(Phoca vitulina) is not numerous ; it goes 
up the rivers, and is never found on the 
ice. ‘This is identical with the seal found 
on the west coast of Ireland and in Scot- 
land, and which as late as 1703 supplied 
food to the Hebridean islanders. Adam- 
nan tells us that the monastery of Iona 
kept a flock of these seals in a neighbor- 
ing island. A robber once attempted to 
steal them, but the monks ransomed their 
seals by giving him sheep in place of 
them. The square flipper is supposed to 
be a local name for the great Greenland 
seal, the Phoca barbata. It attains a 
large size, some having been killed six- 
teen feet in length; however, it is not 
taken sufficiently often in Newfoundland 
to have the only importance generally rec- 
ognized, namely that of commercial value. 
The harp and the hood are the two kinds, 
therefore, of moment to the inhabitants, 
and of these the harps are much the more 
highly prized, as they contain the largest 
amount of fat or blubber from which the 
oil is extracted. 

The hood, or more properly the hooded 


seal (Stemmatopus cristatus), is so called | 
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from the male having a singular hood or 
bladder over the nose, which it inflates at 
pleasure. It is much larger and fiercer 
than the harp, and usually the hoods go 
in pairs, the male assisting his mate in 
the guardianship of their young. When 
attacked, should the female be killed, the 
hooded seal becomes a formidable antago- 
nist; his inflated hood renders it difficult 
to despatch him, and with his sharp teeth 
he will snap off the handles of gatfs like 
so many cabbage-stalks. It is said that 
fights between a hooded seal and five or 
six hunters have lasted over an hour, and 
the hunters sometimes come off second- 
best in the encounter. Even the Esqui- 
maux now and then fall victims to the 
prowess of the hooded seal, when attack- 
ing him in their frail kayacks. Old hoods 
are generally killed by being shot, a cer- 
tain number of the men being armed with 
guns for the purpose. A seal, if shot in 
the water when fat and in good condition, 
will float, but when the blubber has been 
exhausted, and the seal is lean, the body 
invariably sinks. The young of the hoods 
are not white but greyish in color, and 
are called “ blue-backs.” The meadows or 
patches of hoods and harps are never seen 
on the same floes, and the fishermen say 
that the patches of hoods are always found 
to the eastward of the harp meadows, and 
the young are born two or three weeks 
later than those of the latter. 

At each seal meadow the sealers affirm 
that a small seal, called by thema “Jenny,” 
takes up its position on a block of ice and 
acts as a sentinel, warning its companions 
of the approach of danger. Whether this 
seal is a distinct species, or an unusually 
small individual like the “laughaun ” or 
little pig so often found in a litter, it is 
impossible to say, as the sealers have a 
superstitious aversion to killing a Jenny, 
so no specimen has ever been. procured. 
In Ireland the laughaun is said to be en- 
dowed with superior wisdom, and is the 
pig that takes the lead amongst its breth- 
ren — characteristics that seem to be 
shared amongst seals by the Jenny. 

The harp seal (Phoca greenlandica) is 
of a silvery grey color. The back is 
spotted, and in its fourth year the spots 
on the back of the male assume a form 
somewhat resembling a harp. Till they 
are three years old the males are hardly 
distinguishable from the females, and are 
known as “ bedlamers.” 

For six weeks the young white-coats lie 
helpless and whimpering on the ice. The 
thick layer of blubber that envelopes them 
keeps them warm like a blanket and pre- 
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vents them from being frozen to death in 
their icy cradle. During the day the 
mothers swim far and wide to hunt for 
fish, returning at intervals to suckle their 
cubs, and it is a marvellous fact that 
though they swim for miles around in 
search of prey, the seals return each to 
its own hole in the great icy monotony, 
guided by that exquisite and unerring 
sixth sense that we term instinct. After 
six weeks of helpless infancy the young 
seals begin to take to the water; they 
lose their white coats, and a spotted skin 
with a dark fur takes its place. They are 
now called “hair seals,” or “ragged jack- 
ets.” Though awkward on land, the seal’s 
movements in the water are graceful, and 
its motion in swimming most beautiful. 
The young seals are frolicsome and play- 
ful; they roll over and over in the water, 
luxuriating in its invigorating freshness, 
and sometimes twist round and round 
trying to catch their hind flippers, just as 
kittens frisk and play with their tails. It 
is not till after several attempts and care- 
ful training by the mother that the cub 
learns to swim successfully, the old seals 
tenderly watching them all the while, 
guarding them from the dangers of colli- 
sion with floating ice, and, it is reported, 
sometimes clasping them in their flippers 
and bearing them to places of safety. 

But fortunate is the mother seal whose 


offspring survives till old enough to take 


to the water. It is while lying helpless 
on the ice that the greater number of 
seals fall a prey tothe sealers. Nosooner 
is the ship jammed amidsta “ patch ” than 
the work of slaughter begins, and would 
it were always a work merely of slaugh- 
ter! but, horrible to say, the men in their 
careless haste often neglect to kill the un- 
happy cubs, and actually skin them alive. 
Such a fact would be almost too shocking 
for credence were it not attested on un- 
doubted evidence. Tocque, who was an 
eyewitness, writes : — 

It [the seal-fishery] is a constant scene of 
bloodshed and slaughter. Here you behold 
a heap of seals which have only received a 
slight dart from the gaff, writhing and crim- 
soning the ice with their blood —rolling from 
side to side in dying agonies. There you see 
another lot, while the last spark of life is not 
yet extinguished, being stripped of their skin 
and fat; their startings and heavings making 
the unpractised hand shrink with horror to 
touch them. 


Again, Professor Jukes, who was pres- 
ent on a sealing-cruise, writes : — 


I saw one poor wretch skinned, or scalped, 
while yet alive, and the body writhing in blood 


| after being stripped of its pelt. 
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The man told 
me he had seen them swim away in that state, 
and that if the first blow did not kill them, 
they would not stop to give them a second. 


Again the same authority says : — 


As this morning I was left alone to take 
care of the punt while the men were on the 
ice, the mass of dying carcasses piled in the 
boat around me, each writhing, gasping, and 
spouting blood, nearly made me sick. Seek- 
ing relief in action, I drove the sharp point of 
the gaff into the brain of every one in which I 
could see a sign of life. The vision of one 
poor wretch writhing its snow-white woolly 
body with its head bathed in blood, through 
which it was vainly endeavoring to see and 
breathe, really haunts my dreams. 


The men are furnished with poles or 
gaffs, shod with iron, and having a hook at 
one end. These serve to assist them in 
leaping from floe to floe, and are supposed 
to be also used for killing the seals. How- 
ever, the “ tender mercies ” of the thought- 
less are no less cruel than those of the 
wicked, and when the hope of gain is added 
there is little chance of a sealer taking into 
consideration the exquisite agonies in- 
flicted on his victims. The more skins 
secured the greater the profit, so often the 
skins are taken without a moment being 
wasted in ending the life of the unhappy 
creature, which has perhaps been rendered 
incapable of motion that would impede 
the brutal work bya blow on the nose or 
head. When frightened or hurt the seals 
sob and cry like children in pain, and large 
tears roll from their dark and pleading 
eyes. Professor Jukes thus describes the 
cries of the seals: “ In passing through a 
skirt of thin ice a man picked up a young 
seal with a gaff, and its cries were pre- 
cisely like those of a child in the extrem- 
ity of fright, agony, and distress — some- 
thing between shrieks and convulsive 
sobbing.” 

A gentleman who was present last spring 
on the sealing-ice gave us a similar ace 
count of the cruelties that go on, and stated 
that when stripped of the skin, the animal 
having been merely stunned by a slight 
blow to ensure comparative ease for the 
operator in removing the pelt or “ blan- 
ket,” life after a time returns to the torn 
and bleeding carcass, which writhes in 
torture till beneficent death sooner or later 
puts an end to its sufferings. 

Could anything be imagined more bru- 
talizing and degrading to those engaged 
in it than such a fishery? For its results 
we must again turn to Tocque, himself a 
native of Newfoundland. Hesays:“ The 
seal fishery is not only surrounded by 
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physical calamities, but it is a nursery for 
moral and spiritual evils. It has a ten- 
dency to harden the heart and render it 
insensible to the finer feelings of human 
nature.” Again: * The sealing vessels 
have been described as ‘ floating hells.’” 

Professor Jukes writes: — 

In this way we had 300 seals on board by 
dark, and the deck was one great shambles. 
When piled in a heap together they looked 
just like a flock of slaughtered lambs; and 
occasionally from out the mass one poor 
wretch still alive would heave up its bloody 
face and flounder about. I employed myself 
in knocking these on the head with a hand- 
spike to put them out of their misery. 


It would be impossible that, living for 
weeks in scenes like this, men could es- 
cape extremely brutalizing effects. The 
decencies of life are impossible, cleanli- 
ness is forgotten ; when seals are plentiful 
the men fill even their bunks with the 
reeking skins, and their clothes remain un- 
changed during the whole voyage. Like 
the Esquimaux they esteem raw meat a 
delicacy ; the sealers frequently string the 
seals’ kidneys in bunches from their belts, 
and gnaw the gory food as they proceed 
on their work of slaughter. 

The meals on board are thus de- 
scribed : — 


As the men came on board they occasion- 
ally snatched a hasty moment to drink a bowl 
of tea, or eat a piece of biscuit and butter; 
and as the sweat was dripping from their faces, 
and their hands and bodies were reeking with 
blood and fat, and they often spread the but- 
ter with their thumbs and wiped their faces 
with the backs of their hands, they took both 
the liquids and the solids mingled with blood. 


If seals are in sight the butchery is not 
always relaxed even on Sundays, but all 
lapses from humanity and civilization 
seem lightly regarded. Even their Sab- 
batical delinquencies are sometimes con- 
sidered by some of the clergy with a 
lenient eye, judging from an extract from 
the sermon of a divine of “ acknowleded 
ability and popularity,” quoted in one of 
the local papers. The sealing vessels 
were about to leave for the ice, and previ- 
ous to their departure the minister intro- 
duced the following prayer on behalf of 
the men: “ Forbid, O Lord, that any seals 
should be brought within their reach on 
the Sabbath day, lest they should be 
brought into contact with them on that 
day. Thou knowest the weakness of our 
poor fallen nature ; and also how poor they 
are, and how many hungry ones there are 
at home, and should they take seals, merci- 
fully forgive.” 
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Thousands of seals are found in palIches 
on the floes, but when one patch is exter- 
minated the men often have to wander far 
from the ship in search of more prey, and 
it is then that their early training in copy- 
ing comes in advantageously. Occasion- 
ally the sealers go eighteen or twenty 
miles away from the vessel over the ice, 
and in all places it may not be equally 
strong. Sometimes the pans are scat- 
tered ; then the experienced copyist will 
use a slab of ice as a raft, guiding it into 
the desired position with his gaff, and so 
ferrying himself across the “leads” or 
open water. Atother times the “lolly ” or 
“sludge” is soft, but will bear just one 
foot at a time, so the hunters spring rap- 
idly over till they find a more secure pan 
on which to take breath. When they have 
gone far and have to drag their “ tows ” of 
skins a considerable distance back to the 
ship, it may happen that where the ice has 
been all secure on the journey out, the 
sealers find a gap too wide to jump lying 
right in their homeward path. But even 
if no floating pans are within reach, they 
are at no loss what to do; the “tows” 
(each containing five or six sealskins with 
the blubber attached) are flung into the 
water, the blubber causes them to float, 
and the men use them as stepping-stones 
across the open water. Accidents of 
course occur from time to time, and men 
often go through the lolly or miss their 
footing and come in fora cold bath, which, 
considering their filthy condition, may not 
be altogether an unmitigated evil; but it 
is rarely that any of them are drowned, as 
help is always at hand. 

Occasionally the whelping-ice ap- 
proaches so close to the shore that the 
landsmen come in for their share of the 
spoil, and then even the women and chil- 
dren eagerly join the scene of carnage. 
In the spring of 1883, at a place called 
Bett’s Cove, one woman secured five-and- 
thirty seals in one day, and at Twillingate 
many women killed heavy loads of seals, 
the people going twelve miles from land 
on the ice to reap this harvest. When 
the ice remains tightly packed for any 
length of time in the bays, the seals some- 
times crawl on to the land, and at Bona- 
vista Bay it has happened thatas many as 
fifteen hundred seals have been killed 
amongst the bushes on one of the islands. 

A few years ago the seal-ice came close 
to the town of St. John’s, and the inhab- 
itants sallied out to reap the benefit. As 
they went seawards in the morning some 
of the hunters saw a man with his gun 
beside him sitting on a hummock of ice, 
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not far from the mouth of the harbor. At 
his feet lay a dead seal. They went on in 
quest of their prey, and walked so far out 
that it was late in the afternoon before 
they returned. Happening to pass by the 
same spot, they saw the man still sitting 
on the hummock, and the seal lying as 
before. They went uptohim. The man 
was dead, sitting upright stark and star- 
ing, frozen hard as the ice on which he 
rested. 

On the same occasion one poor man 
killed a single seal, and dragged the car- 
cass over the ice to the store of the mer- 
chant where he hoped to sell it. For any 
damage to the skin of the seal the seller 
has to submit to a drawback, the amount 
being deducted from the sum to be paid 
for the skin. On this occasion the jour- 
ney had been long, the ice rough and 
jagged, and the poor man’s seal was con- 
siderably the worse for its journey. But 
the merchant was considerate ; he did not 
refuse to buy it, but on calculating the 
value of the blubber and then of the skin, 
the latter was found to be so much torn 
and spoiled that, instead of receiving any 
pay, it was proved to the bewildered 
hunter that, according to the merchant’s 
reckoning, he was indebted to that worthy, 
for injuries to the skin, ina sum amount- 
ing to about half a crown! 

The chief danger to which sealers are 
liable is that of the floe on which they 
find themselves, when at a considerable 
distance from the ship, being swept out 
to sea by a wind springing up suddenly. 
However, as the men are well versed in 
sigrs of approaching storms, they do not 
often subject themselves to such a risk. 

Where there are fissures in the floes, 
large cod-fish are sometimes found on the 
ice, having sprung out of the water in 
their efforts to escape from their amphibi- 
ous foes. Sharks swarm all round the 
sealing vessels; many of them are very 
large, fourteen or fifteen feet in length. 
They are of a dull and heavy tempera- 
ment, and seem altogether harmless to 
human beings. The sealers sometimes 
take them for the sake of the oil contained 
in their livers, which is considerable, a 
shark ten feet long having a liver aver- 
aging six feet in length. It is a curious 
circumstance that sharks killed on the ice 
are said invariably to be blink, a thick 
membrane of often an inch in depth hav- 
ing formed over the creature’s eyes. So 
stupid are these sharks that they may be 
enticed up on to the ice, within reach of 
the men’s gaffs, by dangling a bait tied to 
a rope before them, and drawing it grad- 
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ually nearer until the creature is brought 
within striking distance. 

The seal fishery is a lottery. As many 
as five or six hundred thousand seals are 
found in some of the patches, and when 
vessels get amongst meadows like these, 
they soon return loaded till the deck is 
barely above the water, no Plimsoll’s line 
existing in Newfoundland. At other 
times not a single seal is taken. The 
largest take ever made by any one‘ship 
occurred in the season of 1888, when the 
Neptune, belonging to Messrs. Job, of 
Dundee, brought in 42,224 pelts. Still the 
fishery on the whole was not an abundant 
one, and the seal fishery is on the decline. 
Steamers have driven sailing vessels from 
the waters to a great extent, and mineral 
oils are driving seal oil out of the market. 
At present the principal profit is derived 
from the skins, which when salted are ex- 
ported to England, where they are tanned 
and form a large item in the “ kid leather ” 
of commerce. Although the take of seals 
by steamers exceeds that of sailing ves- 
sels, the expense is, of course, far greater, 
and unless the catch be a very heavy one, 
the losses exceed the profits. 

The men are entitled to a third of the 
value of the seals taken, which is divided 
equally amongst them ; the amount gained 
by each man belonging to the Neptune on 
the successful cruise of which we have 
spoken was sixty-six dollars, or 13/. 15s. 
For their berth on the ship they pay 1/, 
currency, receiving their rations in return. 
The captain receives 4 per cent. on the 
net proceeds, though some captains ar- 
range to be paid 5¢. on every skin brought 
in. The lion’s share, of course, falls to 
the merchant who owns the vessel, and 
who has run the chief monetary risk in 
the gamble. 

The seal is the main support of the 
Esquimaux, to whom every atom of the 
creature is of value. The blood, which 
they drink smoking hot, is their cham- 
pagne; its flesh either raw or cooked is 
meat of which they never tire; even the 
entrails are eaten by them, and the mem- 
brane lining the stomach serves instead 
of glass for the solitary little window in 
their zgloos, or snow huts. The skins 
form an inportant part of their clothing, 
and are the chief material for boots, tents, 
and kayacks; for the latter, indeed, no 
skins but those of the seal are used, as no 
others would stand equally well constant 
immersion in salt water, the walrus hide 
being too heavy for such light craft, 
though used for the oomiak, or women’s 
boats. 
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The seal-hunting by the Esquimaux is 
very different from the wholesale slaugh- 
ter we have described. When a seal-hole 
(z.é., the opening in the ice where the crea- 
tures rise to breathe) is found, which in 
winter is generally done by a dog specially 
trained for the purpose, the hunter feels 
with his spear through the superincum- 
bent snow, till he finds the opening; then 
he takes up his station and patiently waits, 
sometimes for two days and nights, till he 
is rewarded by hearing a seal blow. At 
the second or third puff the hunter thrusts 
his spear through the hole, usually pene- 
trating the skull of the unseen animal, 
which instantly dives, running out several 
fathoms of the line attached to the spear. 
Gradually the man drags the struggling 
seal upwards, and, enlarging the breath- 
ing-hole, hauls it out on to the snow. 
When the seals are basking on the ice in 
the sunshine, the Esquimaux approach 
within striking distance, lying flat on the 
ice and advancing by a sort of wriggling 
motion, which no doubt the seal mistakes 
for the movement of one of his own kind. 
At the same time the hunter chants his 
“seal song,” which is described as a “ loud, 
peculiar noise, a mixture of Innuit, sing- 
ing, and bellowing, which seems to work a 
charm upon the seal.” When the seal is 


killed, a seal feast takes place, to which 


all the neighbors are bidden. The first 
ceremony is to consecrate the animal by 
sprinkling water on its head. Frequently 
the feast is simply a gorge on the raw 
flesh ; when the meat is cooked it is boiled 
in salt water and blood, the broth being 
eagerly drunk by the guests when the 
flesh is taken from the pot. The chief or 
igloo wife then hands portions of the meat 
to those present, having first politely 
sucked each morsel to prevent the fluid 
dripping from it, and at the same time the 
hostess considerately licks off any hairs or 
so forth that may have adhered to the 
meat. 

Man is not the only enemy of the seal. 
They form a large portion of the prey of 
polar bear, though unless very hungry he 
is dainty enough to eat only its blubber. 
The bears often surprise the seals when 
asleep on the ice, but they also capture 
them in the water, sinking their bodies so 
as only to leave their white heads visible. 
The seal which peers anxiously around 
mistakes this for a lump of floating ice, 
and allows its enemy to come dangerously 
near; then while the timid seal is scan- 
ning the upper world for possible dangers, 
the crafty bear dives under it and seizes 
it from below. The seals found in the 
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Arctic regions make an excavation in the 
snow for their young and leave a hole 
through the ice by which they obtain ac- 
cess to the water from this lair. The bear 
is said to jump on the dome of the seal’s 
snow house so as to break it in; it then 
seizes the baby seal in one of its paws, 
and holding it by the hind flippers allows 
the young seal to flounder in the water. 
When the mother arrives to visit her 
young one, the bear keeps drawing the 
little creature backwards till the old seal 
is brought within reach, when he pounces 
upon her with his other paw. So many 
facts are narrated of the sagacity shown 
by the polar bear that it is not surprising 
that the old Norsemen considered that 
“the bear had ten men’s strength and 
eleven men’s wit.” On the west coast of 
Ireland the peasants believe that the souls 
of old maids go into the bodies of seals. 
It would be well if a similar superstition 
extended to Newfoundland, as at present 
the impression there seems general that 
“seals are like fish and have no feeling.” 
Even a sealer would probably have some 
hesitation about “ scalping” (as they term 
skinning) alive a spinster aunt or maiden 
sister. 

When the sealing vessels have returned 
from their cruises, and their unsavory car- 
goes have been landed on the south side 
of the harbor, so as to be out of reach of 
the olfactory nerves of the townspeople, 
the sealers again throng the streets of the 
metropolis. Groups of filthy and foul- 
smelling men, their clothes clotted with 
blubber and gore, loiter about the grog- 
shops, or stand staring and spitting ad /zb2- 
tum. But their dirt and other drawbacks 
only seem to increase the heroic attributes 
of the “soilers ” in the eyes of the popula- 
tion. The town cadgers gaze on them 
with undisguised admiration, and they 
may be seen walking with respectable- 
looking women evidently proud of the es- 
cort of their greasy cavaliers. Many of 
the poorer members of the community 
may be seen carrying bunches of black 
and bloody flippers wherewith to prepare 
a luxurious family repast, and in the gur- 
gling brooklets these ensanguined morsels 
are spread out to be cleansed before being 
cooked. There is proverbially no account- 
ing for tastes; the poorer Newfoundland- 
ers esteem seals’ flippers a delicacy. The 
meat, though dark, is certainly tender, but 
to my uninitiated palate it resembled in 
taste the very fishiest of wild duck steeped 
in train oil. The diversity of verdicts 
pronounced by travellers on seal’s flesh 
| probably arises not alone from difference 
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in tastes, but also from difference in the 
time when the meat was eaten. When 
the seal is first killed the oily flavor, so 
unpleasant to most people, is said to be 
absent. In some of the outports seal oil 
is used to trim the lamps, and a pictur- 
esque substitute for lamp or candle is 
sometimes resorted to in a large scallop- 
shell holding a piece of blubber with a 
wick fastened in it. 

When unmolested on the ice, or basking 
in the sunshine on a smooth, wave-worn 
rock, the seal seems the personification 
of contented happiness. He rolls and 
stretches himself, luxuriating in the genial 
warmth, wriggling and twisting, almost 
like a snake, opening his hind flippers as 
if they were fans, and now and then lazily 
scratching his face and neck with a fore 
flipper, as does a dog with his hind legs. 
At such a moment probably the only draw- 
back to the seal’s enjoyment is the pres- 
ence of numerous parasites with which 
his fur is infested. These insects resem- 
ble the ticks found in sheep, and the skins 
of the old seals are full of them. When 
lying asleep on his side, the flippers laid 
back like fins, and his coat showing a sil- 
very hue as it dries in the sunshine, the 
seal has a strong likeness to a large sal- 
mon ; at other times he looks like a huge 
otter or water-rat, and indeed young seals 


are termed by the whalers “ floe-rats.” 
Occasionally for weeks the seals are kept 
prisoners on the ice, unable to get to the 


water. This occurs when the ice becomes 
jammed and the floes piled one over the 
other, so that the seal-holes are closed by 
them. When this kappens the backs of 
the unfortunate animals are often scorched 
and blistered by the sun, and the creatures 
grow very thin, as all the while they must 
exist without food. 

An old sealing captain, who recently 
died, used to relate how once for more than 
six weeks his ship had been fast stuck in 
the ice, and all the time was surrounded by 

thousands of seals, which, from the cause 

already stated, were unable to get to the 
water. The ship had a full cargo, and 
there was not an inch of space for any 
more skins, so for once the men ceased 
their work of slaughter and used to wan- 
der amongst the seals, playing with or 
teasing them. Sometimes they would 
jump on the backs of the old seals, letting 
the animals flounder about in vain at- 
tempts to rid themselves of their riders. 

The seal is easily tamed, and is of a 
very affectionate disposition, attaching 
himself to his master with doglike fidelity. 
We kept one for several months and, 
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though timid and shy at first, he was eas- 
ily reassured by kindness, and soon be- 
came quite tame. A gentlemen connected 
with St. John’s most kindly gave me the 
seal, which unfortunately, contrary to his 
instructions, had been wounded in the 
capture by a thrust on the head from a 
gaff. However, it was not long before 
Neptune’s wound was healed, and he be- 
came a most interesting pet. It wassome 
time before we could induce him to eat; 
tempting morsels of fish were dangled 
before him or thrown into his tank, but 
he would have none of them. At last we 
fortunately thought of placing some live 
fish in the water, which proved too much 
for his philosophy and were speedily 
caught and devoured. After that we had 
no further difficulty in inducing him to eat 
fish, dead or alive, and when fish were 
scarce, he did not disdain boiled lobster. 
He answered to his name, and would 
sprawl and wriggle up two or three steps 
and into the house to obtain a proffered 
herring or piece of cod, and uttered shrill 
cries of pleasure on catching sight of his 
master. 

Nowadays trading interests are sup- 
posed to override all other considerations, 
and to the Moloch of commerce the health, 
morality, and happiness of millions of 
human beings are too often ruthlessly 
sacrificed; therefore efforts to mitigate 
the cruelties inflicted year after year on 
numbers of helpless and harmless animals 
will to many people appear quixotic and 
useless. Morris, in his most interesting 
“ Lectures on Art,” pithily points out the 
“Jaw of nature which forbids men to see 
evils which they are not ready to redress,” 
May it not be that it is a “law of nature” 
which, like a cataract over men’s eyes 
rendering them for a time dim, can ulti- 
mately be removed, and is it too much to 
hope that those who possess superior en- 
lightenment and education will sooner or 
later awake to the crying sin of cruelty 
which, if the will were present, would 
easily be redressed? Surely, setting aside 
the sufferings of what we are pleased to 
call “lower animals,” the wholesale brutal- 
ization of. large numbers of ordinary un- 
thinking human beings is no light matter, 
and some blame has justly attached to a 
community where the laboring classes 
were allowed to retrograde from the hu- 
manizing benefits supposed to be reaped 
from civilization, But better days are 
dawning in Newfoundland. A Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has 
been established in the colony; the lead- 
ing men there are awakening to the evils 
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of which we have spoken, and it is to be | Its sl 
| very irregular, the contour of it being sin- 


hoped that their efforts to put down cruel- 
ties and unnecessary barbarities may be 
crowned with success. 

EDITH BLAKE. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
NAPOLEON AND ELBA. 


THE simple people of Elba, from the 
mayors of the towns to the peasants among 
their vines, were naive enough to believe 
Napoleon’s assertion that he had chosen 
that island for his residence because of 
its genial climate and their gentle man- 
ners. They fancied that he was weary of 
the turmoil of so responsible a State as 
the French empire, and that, like Charles 
V. or Diocletian, he longed to end his days 
in peace in some quiet nook of the world. 
Their joy was extreme. They regarded 
him as “a Messiah sent by Providence ” 
to enrich them and make them happy. 
From the moment when the news of their 
impending good fortune (as they esteemed 
it) reached them, they were puffed with 
pride and self-gratulations to a ridiculous 
degree. The vicar-general of Elba issued 
an inflated proclamation to the lesser 


clergy and all the faithful, of which the fol- 


lowing extract is a sample: “ The island 
of Elba enters into the rank of the nations, 
and the smallness of its territory is en- 
nobled by the name of its ruler.... 
When his royal and imperial Majesty 
chose this island for his repose, he de- 
clared to the world that he loved us with 
a peculiar affection. This land will be 
flooded with wealth, and people will hasten 
to our shores from all parts to see a hero. 
Before setting foot on the land he has an- 
nounced our destiny and our happiness. 
‘I will be a good father,’ he has said. 
*Be ye good children!’ ... Beloved 
faithful, what words of tenderness! what 
benevolent sentiments! How vast the 
hopes we may have of our coming good 
fortune!” etc., etc. The vice-pretect of 
the island declaimed in tones of as high a 
pitch: “ Yesterday occurred the happiest 
event that could possibly dignify the his- 
tory of our island. Our august sovereign 
and emperor, Napoleon, has arrived among 
us... . Listen to the first memorable 
words he has deigned to address to you 
all, in the persons of the officials who rep- 
resented you, —‘I will bea good father 
to you. Be ye good children!’” 

Elba, as all the world knows, is but a 


puny island, distant about twelve miles | 
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from the port of Piombino. Its shape is 
gularly like the outline of an eagle with 
expanded wings. The eagle’s beak may 
then well indicate the position and harbor 
of Porto Ferraio, the capital. The island 
is about sixty miles in circumference. It 
is mountainous throughout. The highest 
point, Monte Capanna, is some thirty-six 
hundred feet above the sea. In places the 
hills fall to the shore more gradually than 
elsewhere. On these prolonged slopes, 
and at their bases, the townlets and vil- 
lages are built among the vines. [lba’s 
climate is certainly very agreeable in win- 
ter and spring; but the manners of the 
people must have. deteriorated since Na- 
polean’s time, for Elba is the only country 
I know in which a peasant passes another 
in the byways without the exchange of a 
‘‘ good-day.” 

The scene of Napoleon’s landing at 
Porto Ferraio wasacurious one. He had 
taken the municipality by surprise, so that 
the proposed decorations and triumphal 
arch were incomplete. Eighty pounds 
sterling had been voted for these prepara- 
tions, and the council had also decreed 
that forty pounds should be expended in 
the purchase of suitable furniture for the 
palace which was set apart for him. But 
if their means were small, the Elbans’ 
hearts were warm. Napoleon was met 
on the mole by the mayor and corporation, 
the vicario and other clergy. The people 
crowded round the harbor, and waved 
bunting from their windows, The keys of 
the city were offered to him in a silver 
dish by the mayor. He did but touch 
them with his fingers. His troops then 
escorted him through the little piazza of 
white houses with green jalousies, now 
known as Piazza Cavour, into the adjacent 
piazza (Vittorio Emmanuele), by one side 
of which is the plain little cathedral of 
the city. Here a Ze Deum was sung with 
enthusiasm. Napoleon stood throughout 
the function, with bent knees, and a far- 
away look. He was afterwards presented 
with a map of the island. Then he lunched, 
mounted his white horse Tibertin, and 
rode out of the battlemented little town to 
see something of this residue of his great 
empire. 

The vicario’s vision of the opulence 
that was to come upon Elba, with the em- 
peror, was illusive. The revenue of the 
island, all told, was only three hundred 
and eighty-seven thousand francs. Of 
this, as soon as the figures were before 
him, Napoleon devoted two hundred thou- 
sand francs to public works, such as roads 
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and fortifications. The balance was little 
enough for the maintenance of a court 
and the several hundred soldiers of the 
Old Guard who had followed him into 
exile. By the Treaty of Fontainebleau, 
an annual allowance of two million francs 
was allowed to him. But he received not 
a franc of this, and had he not carried with 
him a sum of thirty-four hundred thousand 
francs, he would have been at the mercy 
of the Elbans for the means of existence. 
As it was, he did not eke out his funds 
very judiciously. Had his mother kept 
the bag, the Elba establishment might 
have held out for two or three years in- 
stead of less than one year, and Waterloo 
been postponed. During the first few 
months, he seldom passed a child ora 
peasant in the road without a brief inquis- 
itorial chat which ended in the gift of a 
couple of gold pieces. He gave ragged 
boys money to buy clothing, and little 
girls napoleons in exchange for flowers. 
Such lavishness could not last. Retrench- 
ment had to be the order of the day. 
Thus, at length, the worthy astonished 
Elbans found such burdens of taxes laid 
upon them as they had never dreamed of. 
At Capoliveri, indeed, there was a revolt. 
The people entrenched themselves in 
their village, and took up stones of re- 
sistance against the tax-collector. “So 
Capoliveri wants to make war with me!” 
exclaimed Napoleon, with a brisk air, 
when he heard of this. But, upon reflec- 
tion, Capoliveri yielded to the bidding of 
the victor of Marengo, 

Until Napoleon bought the country 
property of San Martino, his life in Porto 
Ferraio must have been very dreary. His 
* palazzo,” as it was called, was a common 
white building of two -stories, erected on 
the naked rock, and looking down upon 
the inner harbor of the town. Beyond 
the Saline rise some low, scrub-covered 
hills, and above them, on the west, one 
sees the craggy summit of Monte Capan- 
na, about fifteen miles distant. A fair 
prospect enough, and colored nowadays 
rather brightly by the green-capped con- 
victs who work and dredge by the grim 
hulks of the fort. But how it must have 
bored him! And with what relief, doubt- 
less, he would turn his eyes, north and 
east, towards the purpled hills of the 
mainland and the ships at sea! But he 
made the best of the life. Fora couple 
of hours every evening, he kept open 
house for the notables of the place and 
their wives. He talked with them in his 
laconic way until nine o’clock, when he 
retired to bed. 
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San Martino brightened his life consid- 
erably. It is a sequestered little house, 
brown, with red tiles, set in a dimple of 
the hills, and about four miles from Porto 
Ferraio. Mournful cypresses and pines 
shadow the slopes immediately around it, 
but wild thyme, cistus, and other scrub 
mat the upper part of the hills, and vine- 
yards slant from the house towards the 
level. The view from it seaward is en- 
chanting. When he lay in bed, Napoleon 
could see the russet and blanched build- 
ings of the capital projected upon the blue 
water, like an islet, and Italy beyond. 
The garden behind the house was a fa- 
vored resort of his in his meditative mo- 
ments. A waterbrook gurgles through it. 
By the side of it is a marble seat, under 
some umbrageous laurels. Here Napo- 
leon idled away many an hour; and here, 
in a noonday dream, he murmured “ Mar- 
mont... traitre,” telling how his thoughts 
ran. 

It is a hot bit of country between San 
Martino and Porto Ferraio. High trees 
are not in this partof Elba, The workers 
in the fields wear straw hats of prodigious 
diameter, their heads looking like mere 
pearls in oyster-shells ; and the low hedges 
of prickly pear and aloes give the land 
an African cast. To mend matters, Na- 
poleon planted the road with mulberry- 
trees. One day some one cut down nearly 
all these trees. The culprit was haled 
before him. “Tell me the truth, and I 
will not punish you,” said Napoleon. “It 
was I who cut them down,” said the man. 
“And why? Did I not plant them for 
you and your fellow-countrymen, who 
know their value?” “I wanted to cut 
them down just because it was you who 
had planted them,” replied the rogue. 
** Be off,” said the emperor, “but do not 
cut down any more trees.” 

In fact, Napoleon was not much feared 
in Elba. Aservant robbed him of twenty 
thousand francs. Him also he put to the 
question in like manner: “ Why did you 
doit?” “Isawthe gold, and had never 
before seen so much. What could I do 
—a poor man, the father of a large fam- 
ily? What would your Majesty have done 
in my place? Would you have taken it?” 
The emperor laughed and dismissed him, 
content to recover ten thousand francs of 
the twenty thousand. At another time, an 
old woman refused to sell him some land 
he wanted for public purposes. He offered 
her twice its value. ‘“* No; the landis mine, 
and I will not sell it,” replied the dame. 
He left the obstinate old creature to her- 
self, nor troubled her further. Among 
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the workmen he employed at San Martino 
was one named Lambardi. This man took 
a more than professional interest in his 
master. He could read, too, and when Na- 
poleon interrogated him about his studies 
he had the wit to tender sensible observa- 
tions upon the great man’s battles and the 
conduct of his generals, which formed the 
subject of his studies. Napoleon amused 
himself with the man until one day he 
caught him slyly sketching his profile. 
Then, taking him by the hair, which he 
playfully pulled, he said, “Ah, my lit- 
tle gentleman, so you are stealing, are 
your” 

Who can say whether Napoleon was at 
this time really as apathetic about the 
future as he seemed to be? He certainly 
had his moods of ambition. No less cer- 
tainly there were moments when an earth- 
quake under his feet could hardly have 
roused him. There are they who see 
profound dissimulation in his every casual 
word and deed. If he drank a glass of 
wine in the cottage of a peasant, it was to 
gain the peasant’s good-will. He smiled 
at the women to win their husbands. 
His gracious words to beggar boys and 
ne’er-do-wells were insidious cajoleries by 
which he hoped to get their poor bodies 
to sacrifice upon fields as yet untainted 
by the blood of battle. 

Be this as it may, one thing is sure — 
that he was almost daily kept in mind of 
the vast power that still lay in the sound 
of his voice and his Titanic reputation. 
He was deluged with letters from Italy, 
urging him to try on the Italian crown. 
The spies who surrounded him thought 
they saw through him: “ Though he feigns 
to be very tranquil,” writes one of them 
to his employers in Florence, “he lives 
truly in a state of anguish. He is contin- 
ually creating only to destroy, and de- 
stroys promptly to create afresh ; and his 
volcanic head is so constituted that he 
gives peace neither to himself nor his 
friends. To-day, letters ; to-morrow, war.” 
The following words of his to Colonel 
Campbell were, of course, from this stand- 
point, a part of his feigning: “I think of 
nothing outside my little island. I live 
for the world no longer. I am a dead 
man. I concern myself only with my 
family, and my household, my cows and 
my mules.” 

But as the days wore on, and the impe- 
rial exchequer shallowed ominously, we 
can hardly doubt that new energy came, 
perforce, upon the emperor. He saw 
himself at bay once more. Then it was 
that he countenanced the Italian conspira- 
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tors, studied their plots, and thought in 
earnest of playing the stern good angel of 
a united Italy. “In France I have been 
the colossus of war. In Italy I will be- 
come the colossus of peace.” France was 
not yet ripe for his reappearance. No 
one could say that it ever would be so, 
But time and the misgovernment of the 
Bourbons by-and-by put the trump cards 
into his hands; and Italy was then neg- 
lected for the greater country that still 
held his heart pre-eminently. By the 
light of recent publications, one learns 
how passionately the Italians besought 
him to head them. But they erred in at- 
tempting to tie his hands while they hon- 
ored him. “It is necessary, sire,” they 
told him flatly, “to give up, once and for 
all, and in all sincerity, that system of 
universal carnage which attends upon con- 
quests.” This condition accepted, they 
had the fullest trust in him. “Say to us 
as God said when he made light, say, 
‘Let Italy be, and she shall be.’” To the 
very last, with remarkable duplicity, Na- 
poleon allowed these Italians to think 
that he was with them heart and soul. 
The news that he had evaded Elba 
thrilled them with the joy of expectation. 
They had no doubt that he was going 
Romewards, to depose the pope and create 
their nation. And bitter indeed was their 
disappointment when they learned that 
France had the prior and all-absorbing 
claim upon him. 

During the later months of his life at 
San Martino, Napoleon had to suffer the 
visits of a multitude of inquisitive tour- 
ists, Some paid him homage as a hero, 
and some did but stare at him. Of these 
visitors the majority were English. It is 
reckoned that not fewer than a thousand 
of our countrymen thus put themselves in 
his way. The emperor, as ‘may be sup- 
posed, did not love Englishmen in the 
abstract, but he was singularly patient in 
giving them audience, and consenting to 
be on view to them, and to their sisters 
and wives, who begged and prayed to 
accompany them into the great man’s 
presence. One day itis a party of seven 
—including a “miledi.” They arrive 
from Livorno, attire themselves in their 
best clothes, and send their cards to Gen- 
eral Bertrand. An interview is arranged 
for the following day, when, again in their 
best clothes, they drive to San Martino, 
and spend an hour with Napoleon in his 
garden, At another time a Warwickshire 


| (Birmingham? ) merchant named Richards 


sues for an audience for himself and his 
sister. He is told that the emperor is 
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not visible, and that his Majesty is espe- 
cially indisposed to see a stranger who 
has no motive for calling save curiosity. 
But Mr. Richards and his sister are not 
to be dismissed in this way. After a 
while the gentleman is informed that the 
emperor will see him at eight o’clock in 
the evening. Not a word is said about 
his sister. However, he takes her with 
him, though of course she is not admitted 
to the emperor. Mr. Richards is very 
affably received. Without preface, Na- 
poleon asks him where he comes from. 
** Warwickshire,” replies he. ‘“ Where is 
that?” asks the emperor. “It is exactly 
in the middle of England.” “ And what 
is your business?” “TI deal chiefly in 
manufactured goods.” “Do you trade 
much with Italy?” “ Pretty well.” This 
lasts for a quarter of an hour, when Mr, 
Richards insinuates a word about his 
sister. The emperor does not take the 
hint. But before the interview ends he 
delights the lady by receiving her. The 
noise of his carriage-wheels at length 
closes the scene. The emperor bows, 
and the tourists withdraw, edified, it is 
probable, more than Napoleon himself. 
But not all the emperor’s visitors were 
so harmless as Mr. Richards and his sis- 
ter. A man was one day seen prowling in 
the precincts of the estate. Napoleon 
“T do not like his 


caught sight of him. 
face,” he said, and he gave orders to seize 


the man. They found weapons upon him, 
and he confessed that he was a paid emis- 
sary from Corsica, sent to kill Napoleon. 
Here again the emperor’s extraordinary 
leniency was shown; the ruffian was al- 
lowed to go scot free. 

A luckless Mameluke servant of his 
fared worse. The emperor had fallen 
asleep at his desk, to which he had re- 
paired, as he was wont, in the night. 
While he slept, the Mameluke entered the 
room, to tend the candles. The emperor 
suddenly awoke, saw the man stooping 
over the lights, fancied that he was an 
assassin, and shot him dead with a pistol. 
This poor fellow’s successor used to say 
that he was always in terror of the like 
fate. Such an accident would no doubt 
deeply affect the mind of a common man; 
but Napoleon the fatalist was not likely to 
suffer many of the pangs of remorse. 

San Martino is of course the show-place 
of Elba for the traveller of these days. 
No sooner does a stranger appear before 
the assembled public on the mole of Porto 
Ferraio than he is marked down as a prey 
by several men with ancient, tormenting 
vehicles, who by-and-by call at his hotel, 
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and constrain him to yield to their de- 
signs. Before Napoleon’s arrival in Elba, 
the hotel of Porto Ferraio was the Great 
Britain. Afterwards it took the sign of 
the Bees, which it continues to hold, the 
emperor having made six bees on a white 
field the national colors of the island. It 
is a large, rambling place, in which the 
visitor may go much astray in the search 
for his bed. To me it is otherwise mem- 
orable for the huge bouquets of sweet 
flowers which studded its public rooms, 
and brightened the mess-table of the half- 
dozen military who ate their meals in it. 
From its windows one gazes into a spa- 
cious paved piazza. Here the swallows 
swish to and fro, lowering as the day dies. 
When it is dusk the band may play, while 
the citizens gossip over their coffee in the 
open. And when it is dark the lively 
mosquito carols into the inn, to see what 
new dish Providence has sent him by that 
day’s mail steamer. 

In the morning, one drives to the villa, 
and is fortunate to reach it without a 
bruise. The horse, a thing of bones, car- 
ries you off with a whirl and a racket. 
It is as if both driver and beast are deter- 
mined to give you not a moment in which 
you may quietly reflect upon their very 
unseemly car, and their perilously fragile 
harness of frayed ropes and rotten leather. 
You are hurried along at such a speed 
that you fail to notice the suggestive eagle 
cut in the vane of the cemetery church, 
which you pass by the way; and a multi- 
tude of other pleasant trifles escape you. 
But at the gate of the villa you bound 
thankfully to the earth, and perchance 
hear the cuckoo, soft and low, among the 
pines, even as Napoleon heard it, for the 
gladdening of his heart. 

By the gate of the villa is a weathered 
sentry-box, a make-believe. Though it is 
painted in tricolor, it is but a piece of 
stage furniture. It never saw Napoleon. 
I doubt if it ever held a nodding sentinel, 
or aught else of life except the big black 
ants which come and go in a maze of pur- 
poseless industry through the gaping 
chinks of its boards. 

The villa itself is beyond, at the end of 
an avenue of oleanders and myrtles. The 
stately white pile which first meets the eye 
is more modern than Waterloo. It was 
built by a Demidoff, when a prince of that 
exalted house owned San Martino; and 
hither were brought a multitude of things 
more or less associated with Napoleon and 
his career. It was also emptied by a 
Demidoff. For the collector dying, his 
property passed to other hands, and the 
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Napoleonic relics went under the hammer, | to be plenished with cheap native wines 


and were dispersed, in spite of vigorous 
protest from many. The great white pile 
which serves as a broad base for the his- 
torical San Martino is therefore void. 
Cosa vergognosissima (4 most shameful 
thing), says the courteous lady of San 
Martino when she refers to the Demidoffs ; 
and one cannot but agree with her. 
However, in spite of this, Napoleonic 
reminders are not wanting here. The 
high iron gate of the courtyard (grassy 
with disuse) before the museum is a mar- 
tial casting of spears, surmounted by a 
flourish of eagles and embodied zigzags, 
for lightning. On the pediment of the 
portico is the initial N, repeated several 
times, and stone eagles are seen with 
spread wings beyond. That famously 
mendacious Napoleonic motto, Vbicungue 
felix, also catches the eye. The house 
proper is above. We enter the little 
shrubbery ; pass some orange-trees on the 
way up to it; and pause by the trees while 
the carman whispers, and grins, and drinks 
a cup of wine with the maids under'pre- 
tence of ascertaining whether the master 
or the mistress of the house is within. 
The historic rooms are soon seen. Na- 
poleon’s bed-chamber is but fifteen feet 
square, with a ceiling painted in a pattern 
ot bees and crosses of the Légion d’Hon- 
neur. The iron bedstead is the one he 
slept on. It is short for a tall man, but 
was long cnough for him. Adjacent is 
the reception-room in which Mr. Richards 
and others talked with the long-suffering 
man. These two rooms look to the front 
upon an artificial terrace and a pocket 
garden, in the middle of which a fountain 
casts its waters upon a terra-cotta bust of 
Napoleon. As I have said, they also look 
out on Porto Ferraio and Italy. When 
Napoleon was here, he planted two trees 
before the house. The one has grown 
thick and tall, so as to obscure the view; 
but the other has gone into strange hands 
along with the treasures of the museum. 
The dining-room is in the rear of the 
house. It is now called the Egyptian 
room, from its decoration of sphinxes, and 
columns like those of Thebes. It has the 
singular and refreshing feature of a foun- 
tain in its midst, with goldfish and aquatic 
piants. One may readily people this, the 
largest chamber of San Martino, with the 
forms of the emperor, his sister Paulina, 
the canny mother, Madame Letitia, Gen- 
eral Bertrand, and General Drouot; and 
one may fancy their controversy early in 
1815, when the household finances were 
seriously reduced, and the wine-cellar had 





instead of the Bordeaux and Burgundy 
which were more welcome to their palates. 
Its ceiling is certainly low for the comfort 
of such active minds as theirs. But the 
rose-garden and myrtles visible through 
its French windows are cheerful to the 
eye, and the perfume of pines and orange- 
blossom is graciously wafted hither. The 
rooms of the generals, Bertrand and 
Drouot, are in no way remarkable, and 
might have been slept in by you or me. 
The one looks vigilantly to the front, the 
other, no less vigilantly, to the back. The 
ladies’ apartments are up-stairs. Briefly, 
San Martino is a sufficiently elegant little 
country residence for a retired chandler 
or an esthetic cheese-factor, though but a 
poor cottage for an emperor. 

Besides Porto Ferraio and San Martino, 
Napoleon had a third residence in Elba. 
This might euphoniously be called his 
shooting-box, though he shot nothing (not 
even a Mameluke) from it, or in its vicin- 
ity. In the course of his rides about the 
island, he was not likely to let Monte 
Capanna escape him. He made his horse 
carry him to the top of it, which is more 
than an ordinary man like myself would 
care to do. Indeed, the attendants who 
essayed to follow his example had some 
unpleasant falls, and found it better to 
trust to their legs. 

From Monte Capanna one enjoys a view 
of the kind called “ boundless.” All Elba 
is spread like a chart below us. On one 
side of the island is Corsica, with its dark 
mountains massed with snow in May, and 
its long northern cape like the spike of a 
sword-fish. Monte Cristo’s pyramid of 
rock, unpeopled save by goats, lies to the 
south, and makes the fancy sigh for the 
diamonds Dumas interred in its caves. 
Pianosa, a settlement of about six hundred 
convicts, is nearer Elba, in the same di- 
rection. It seems as flat as the fens, and 
as much cultivated. In shape it is sin- 
gularly bifurcated. One may compare it 
to a big letter V. It was to Pianosa that, 
for the sake of the grass, Napoleon sent 
most of the horses of his Old Guard when 
he came to Elba. It was also during a 
voyage to this islet in a fishing-boat that 
the emperor showed how his imperial 
spirit was uncurbed by exile. A gale 
sprang up; the waves rose high; and the 
master of the craft spoke of turning back 
while yet he could. “It is impossible to 
go on, sire,” he said. “Impossible !”’ 
echoed Napoleon. “I do not perceive 
the impossibility. Proceed!” It was a 
hard tussle, but eventually the boat 
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touched the shore. ‘“ Do not be so ready 
with your ‘impossibles,’” remarked the 
emperor, with a smile of reproof, as he 
landed. A like use of the same word 
made him persist in riding to the summit 
of Capanna. He did not know that the 
Elbans were fond of the word, which in 
their mouths merely meant that an under- 
taking was difficult. In addition to Pia- 
nosa, Corsica, and Monte Cristo, Capraia 
to the north-west and Gorgona to the 
north, stand conspicuous in the blue. A 
clear day also displays Sardinia, though it 
is hard to detach that island from Corsica, 
its close neighbor. Italy, for many a mile, 
and sundry islets, which may be nameless, 
complete this admirable prospect from the 
granite boulders which cumber the crest 
of Capanna. 

This part of Elba is not exactly smiling, 
from an agriculturist’s point of view, but 
as a signal-station nothing could be bet- 
ter. Moreover, it offered to Napoleon 
what he could not,in San Martino, secure 
for himself — perfect seclusion. For none 
but the most obdurate of tourists would 
toil after him from one end of the island 
to the other, and then scale a mountain, 
unless he were sure of a welcome. Here, 
then, among the crags, the bare, steep in- 
clines of rocks, myriads of dwarf pansies, 
white anemones, and many a wiry moun- 


tain herb, Napoleon had a shed erected, 
and divided into half-a-dozen compart- 
ments, for himself, Bertrand, and an at- 


tendant. A tentalso was pitched near the 
trunk of anold chestnut-tree. Thus, from 
August 23 to September 14, the emperor 
lived in the mountain air. For hours ata 
time he sat in the shade of the chestnut- 
tree, looking across towards Corsica, now 
and then scanning with-a telescope this or 
that little craft that tracked its way 
through the waters. 

One day something happened to disturb 
the calm routine of life on the mountain. 
The emperor had again and again swept 
the horizon with his glass. It was appar- 
ent that he expected to see something 
which failed him. Suddenly he bade Ber- 
notti, his orderly, speed down to Porto 
Ferraio, prepare a four-horsed carriage 
and three saddle-horses, take them to a 
certain part of the shore near the capital, 
and follow the instructions of General 
Bertrand. The sun was already about to 
set. The man did not, therefore, reach the 
place indicated until eleven o’clock at 
night. He was justin time. A Genoese 
sloop approached the island. Shortly 
afterwards two ladies, a little boy, and a 
Polish colonel landed from it. Bertrand 
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received them, and stood bareheaded un- 
der the moon while speaking to the ladies. 
Then one of the ladies and the boy stepped 
into the carriage, the other lady and the 
soldier mounted horses, and, accompanied 
by Bertrand, the whole party made for 
Marciana, the townlet at the foot of Ca- 
panna. They were half-way when the 
emperor himself, on his white horse, and 
with several attendants, met them. It was 
pitch-dark by this. The emperor at once 
joined the lady in the carriage, and they 
continued their journey. At Marcianathe 
lady and the little boy took horse, and the 
cavalcade began to climb the mountain. 
How they did it in the dark I, for one, can- 
not conceive, It is atany time arduous 
enough, and not without its moments of 
peril. Some of the party were thrown, 
but no one was hurt. However, at three 
o’clock in the morning, the Hermitage, 
as it was called, was reached. ‘“ Madame, 
behold my palace!” said Napoleon, un- 
covering, and indicating his tent. 

This occurred in the night of the 1st of 
September. The visitors stayed on Monte 
Capanna until the evening of the third. 
Then, at nine o’clock in the night, the 
return journey was begun with the same 
secrecy, Napoleon descending the moun- 
tain with his guests as far as the sea- 
shore. During the intervening two days 
and nights, the lady and Napoleon were 
closeted together; nor did she once show 
her face outside the Hermitage. The 
boy, however, was allowed to climb about 
the rocks, 

Such an incident, so dramatically con- 
trived, hugely excited the spies in Elba, 
especially as their victim had for a week 
or more been out of their way. They 
wrote to their respective chiefs, and had no 
doubt that this visitor was the empress 
herself, Maria Louisa of Austria. They 
argued, therefore, that great events were 
brewing. 

But they were wrong. The lady was a 
beautiful Pole, the Countess Walewska, 
whom Napoleon had met for the first time 
at Warsaw in 1807; and the little boy was 
her son by the emperor. It is said of 
her that she had given him a gold ring ea- 
closing a lock of her fair hair, and with the 
inscription: “ When you cease to love 
me, do not forget that I love you.” The 
devoted woman, hearing that Maria Louisa 
was not with her husband in Elba, had 
travelled thither to offer him her own lov- 
ing attentions. But out of regard for the 
empress, whom he believed to be detained 
on the continent against her will, Napo- 
leon would not let her stay with him. He 
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probably had some affection for this lady 
even in 1814, for when his orderly re- 
joined him on the night of her departure, 

e found him seated by the chestnut-tree 
with a sad expression on his face, as he 
leaned with his cheek resting in his right 
hand. 

The tourist in Elba may by all means 
be advised to drive to Marciana from Porto 
Ferraio. Apart from Napoleonic remi- 
niscences, it is a genial experience. The 
road (made out of the two hundred thou- 
sand francs which the emperor set aside 
from his Elba revenue for public works) 
winds round the hills, now high, among 
gorse, heath, and flowery scrub, where 
the bees buzz with a riot as if the land 
were in truth their principality, and now 
skirting the sea. It is not an excellent 
thoroughfare, but the Elbans go over it at 
a great pace. “Get on, devil!” is the 
local phrase by which a horse is adjured 
to do its best; and, though it is ill-sound- 
ing, it seems effective. 

The little village of Prochio stands on 
a shallow inlet half-way between the two 
towns. It was here that Napoleon met 
the Countess Walewska. The modern 
traveller may remember it for its thick, 
luscious wine, of which, if his stomach will 
let him, he can purchase a pint for five- 
pence. A placard on the outer wall of its 
It 


cabaret gave me some amusement. 
was a pathetic appeal from the mayor of 
the district to all householders whom it 
might concern, entreating them never 
again to send small boys in quest of a 


communal doctor. One may infer that 
the Elban urchins have played pranks on 
the medical man at one time or another, 
or else have themselves come in need of 
chirurgical aid by stumbling in the night 
over the sharp rocks on their errands of 
mercy. 

Near Prochio one passes a little iron 
cross welded into the rock. My driver re- 
ligiously signed himself as we approached 
it, and told how, some years back, a de- 
serter was on this spot shot dead by a 
rifleman. Nearer Marciana than Prochio, 
we come to the /onuara, or tunny fishery 
of Elba, It is on no large scale, but at 
times the sport is good. The Elban net 
has fewer chambers than the nets of Sar- 
dinia, where the fishery is much more 
important. The latter, moreover, are car- 
ried two or three miles out to sea, and are 
built so that they work upon all the water 
between the body of the net and the coast 
to which they are attached. The profit of 
this is obvious. At Elba the net is only 


two or three hundred yards from the | 
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rocks. Thus an average slaughter in Sar- 
dinia comprises three or four hundred 
fish ; whereas in Elba forty or fifty is con- 
sidered a fair haul. 

Leaving the tonnara, we bend round a 
craggy promontory, and see the bay of 
Marciana below us, with the pink and 
white houses of the town framed by the 
fresh green of the landward vines. The 
country rises rapidly behind Marciana. 
Woods of olive and chestnut trees grace 
the mountain slopes; two vermilion town- 
lets (Poggio and Castello) nestle amid 
the chestnuts about fifteen hundred feet 
higher than Marciana, separated from 
each other by a ravine; and above the 
townlets the grey, stony pinnacles of 
Monte Capanna brood with an appearance 
of concavity over the woods, the vines, 
and the groups of houses alike. 

It is well to sleep at Marciana, and as- 
cend the mountain the next day, as soon 
after dawn as one pleases. I do not know 
if Marciana possesses an orthodox inn. 
For my part, I resigned myself to circum- 
stances, and took my driver’s word for it 
that the only inn fit to go to was a private 
house kept by a female relative of his. I 
laugh when I recall this worthy dame. 
She was a massive, black-eyed creature, 
with smiles forever rippling over her face 
like sunshine ona sea. My advent was a 
surprise to her, but she bore it calmly. 
She learned my needs for the evening 
dinner, and sat on a stool by the unlit fire 
and clean hearth of Dutch tiles, awaiting 
the hour to begin her cookery. At fourin 
the afternoon I left her in this attitude, 
softly humming to herself as some outlet 
for her uncontrollable felicity. At seven 
o’clock I returned to the house, and she 
had not moved from her stool. To be- 
guile the time, she was playing a sort of 
Italian patience. The cards were spread 
about on pots and pans and platters, in 
defiance of all order. But, at sight of 
me, with a merry laugh she gathered 
them together, and as her fire was still 
unlit, and she excused herself from light- 
ing it so early in the day, she proposed to 
tell me my fortune with the cards, for 
pastime. I have no quarrel with her as a 
soothsayer, but ber remissness as a cook 
was lamentable. Not until it was the 
hour for bed did she consent to set fire to 
some sticks, cut up carrots and pumpkins, 
and began the preparations for a meal 
which ought to have ended hours ago. 

On the following morning, this lady 
awoke me betimes with her own stentorian 
voice, and we started for the mountain 
under a cloudless May sky. A carriage 
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road climbs to the couple of red townlets 
among the chestnuts. Thus far, there- 
fore, my guide drove me. Our surround- 
ings were exquisite when once we were in 
the woods. The trees are very aged; 
many of them had broken asunder with 
decrepitude, and their ruins lay cloaked in 
lichens of bronze and gold. Granite boul- 
ders were dispersed about the sylvan 
slopes, and myriads of flowers gemmed 
the undergrowth of ferns and greensward. 
Add to this the glint of pure sunshine 
through the fresh foliage, the choir of 
birds, and the murmurous fall of brooks 
from the upper springs of Capanna. No 
wonder my driver, though a demure man 
of some ten lustres, carolled as we rose 
gradually towards Poggio. 

The two townlets of Poggio and Cas- 
tello have quite a romantic setting. The 
road winds prodigiously to get at them. 
When we were yet half an hour from them, 
their rocky bases and lofty walls seemed 
but a stone’s cast over our heads. But at 


length we emerge from the chestnuts, the 
flowering heaths, and the sweet acacias, 
and, having left Poggio on the other side 
of the ravine, we attain the precincts of 
Castello. 

This little place has much individuality. 
It is like a citadel rather than the Sunday 


resort of a number of mere peasants, who 
spend their weekdays afield, and sleep in 
the tiny white bandbox dwellings which 
so curiously dot the vineyards. But Sun- 
day finds them at Castello, where they go 
to mass, don their festal clothes, and airily 
sit astride the walls of the town, heedless 
of the outer precipice. Within the town, 
the appetite of the citizens for further ele- 
vation avove the sea has made them build 
their houses four and -five stories high. 
There are steps everywhere. One flight 
leads to the church; from the church, an- 
other flight carries you to the small piazza 
of the place. Upon such a perch no pri- 
vacy is to be had, unless your house is on 
the city walls. Then the comforts of se- 
clusion go hand in hand with the pains of 
vertigo. 

I was fortunate in visiting Castello on 
Sunday. The streets of staircases were 
full of people going to mass, while the 
church clanged its bell. The women 
here prefer the sombre mantilla to the 
lively silks of yellow and sky-blue, which 
elsewhere in Elba adorn the head. The 
gathering in the church was, therefore, 
rather dull of color. A big brown dog, of 
the mastiff kind, which also attended mass, 
was more interesting. The brute yawned 
and stretched itself by the altar rails while 
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the priest officiated, and no one thought 
of ejecting it from the building. 

From Castello, ere the mass was over, 
we climbed afoot to Capanna’s crest, per- 
spiring terribly as soon as we were out of 
the woods. In parts it is a tooth-and-nail 
affair, and the final scramble is very se- 
vere. The cairn at the top has a recess, 
sheltering a paper which may be called 
the mountain’s visitors’ list. The names 
are but few; nor is Napoleon’s among 
them. This deficiency, and the nature 
of the ascent, will assuredly confirm the 
sceptic in his fancy that, after all, the 
emperor never got to the top of Capanna, 
and that the Hermitage, his tent, and the 
chestnut-tree of reflection, were a thou- 
sand feet and more nearer the level. 

One thing must not be forgotten. Be- 
fore leaving the woods, we see a little old 
church of the class Catholics raise to ob- 
scure saints, whom they honor with special 
services but once a year. This was cer- 
tainly here when Napoleon was on the 
mountain. One day the emperor called 
his orderly, and called him twice ere he 
came. He then appeared in his shirt- 
sleeves, hurrying out of the church. 
“Where have you been? and what were 
you doing?” asked Napoleon, looking 
keenly at him. “I was shaving in the 
church, your Majesty,” replied Bernotti. 
‘*What!” exclaimed Napoleon. “Who 
ever heard of such a thing? Shaving in 
God’s temple! Shame,shame! The man 
who does not respect his religion cannot 
be a good man. Remember that, my dear 
Gaillard.” Gaillard was the emperor’s 
familiar name for Bernotti. This story 
bears out the idea that the Hermitage 
was much below the summit of Capanna. 

There is little more to see in Elba than 
Capanna and San Martino, though its iron 
mines on the east coast are also of some 
attraction. The ordinary visitor will not, 
like Napoleon, ride to and fro about the 
hills day after day. Indeed, the time 
came when Napoleon had had enough of 
it. His plans were sealed with resolution 
in February, 1815, the eleventh month of 
his residence in the island. His brig, the 
Inconstant, was then stealthily victualled 
for three months, and other ships were 
chartered in private. The absence at Li- 
vorno of Colonel Campbell and his frigate 
made him hasten his departure. And so, 
at six o’clock in the evening of February 
26, the little fleet sailed out of Porto 
Ferraio. 

This was a sorry surprise to the Elbans, 
They were quite in the dark about the 
events in progress. They surmised that 
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Napoleon was off to America, or at nearest | 


to Holland, there to inaugurate a new 
empire, of which Elba (as it deserved) was 
to be an influential part. None the less, 
however, they thought they were treated 
with some ingratitude. “We are left like 
so many ” writes one dissatisfied cit- 


izen toa continental friend. But the rep- 
resentative authorities struck a bolder and 
They felt that a good 


more tuneful note. 
time was coming. 

“ O happy Elbani!” cries the proclama- 
tion of the general in command of the 
island, “ who have had in your bosom this 
rare man, the sublime genius of the cen- 
tury! Your memory will always be famous 
in the world’s annals. Honors and re- 
wards are prepared for you.” 

The good vicario, too (who, maybe, had 
ecstatic visions of the chair of St. Peter’s, 
when Europe was once again remodelled 
by the emperor), was not a whit behind- 
hand in rhetoric. Even as he had hailed 
Napoleon’s coming to Elba as an incom- 
parable boon, so now, with undiminished 
trust and energy, he urges his flock, “ in- 
flamed by an eternal holy love for the 
best of sovereigns,” to “shout with all 
their strength of heart,” — 

Long live our august monarch, 

Long live the Emperor Napoleon! 
He also ordered all the churches in the 
land to unite in a solemn Ze Deum for his 
Majesty’s restoration to his throne. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN LOTHROP 
MOTLEY. 

FAMILY affection is a beautiful thing, 
and the veneration of a household for its 
head a fine moral spectacle. This is a 
very safe aphorism, and one which no- 
body will contradict ; and a sentiment so 
charming and so true finds a hundred 
echoes, we need not say, in this home of 
our reflections and remarks, which is in 
every sense of the word the hall of our 
fathers —a place in which every respect 
is paid to the opinions and wishes of those 
who have gone before us. Yet even this 
hallowed feeling has its reverse side, and 
may be so demonstrated as to make itself 
and the object of it tedious to the world. 
We have already on several occasions 
been compelled to deprecate the mistaken 
judgment which considers every fragment 
that falls into the !etter-box of an eminent 
person, or even his waste-basket, as val- 
uable matter, to be fished out of natural 
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decay and thrust forth upon the observa- 
tion of the world. Because a man has 
acquired distinction in his day, because he 
has moved in “the best circles,” because 
even he has produced solid and valuable 
books, that is no reason for believing him 
to be one of the few delightful letter-writ- 
ers of the world. The most distinguished 
persons do not always write the best let- 
ters; sometimes a recluse in a village, 
whom nobody has ever heard of, will so 
recount the little events around him (or 
her) as to make them interesting to all the 
world, while the literary celebrity, with all 
the finest names in Europe at his finger- 
ends, will be as dull as ditch-water. This 
is one of the mysteries of which we can 
offer no solution; butit isso. You may 
be very remarkable yourself, very interest- 
ing, charming, and attractive, and yet your 
letters may be uninteresting and common- 
place. Nature is essentially capricious in 
all the gifts of the intellect ; she gives and 
withholds on rules —if on any rules at all 
— which are very difficult to explain or to 
understand. 

These remarks are forced from us by 
the appearance of another huge two vol- 
umes * containing the letters of Mr. John 
Lothrop Motley, the author of the “ His- 
tory of the Dutch Republic,” and one of 
those cultured and delightful Americans, 
sent by their country on its special mission 
to the upper classes of Europe, to make 
America famous, and to charm the Euro- 
pean mind with the mere sound of her 
name. No mission was ever better ful- 
filled than this mission has been. The 
image of the coarse Yankee with which 
we were once all so familiar, the truculent 
individual who flourishes in Dickens’s 
“American Notes” and many another 
publication of a similar kind, has vanished 
before the smile of these genial gentiemen. 
We know now through their means, not 
only that a great many Americans are 
remarkable men, but that, in reality, the 
glass of fashion and the mould of form is 
to be found in the New World, and that 
nothing is so cultured and refined in mind, 
so suave in manners, so generally all that 
an accomplished citizen of the world ought 
to be, as the representatives of the great 
republic. As a matter of fact, we have 
taken the statement with great good-hu- 
mor and perfect faith, The American 
gentlemen of letters—so different from 
the gaunt and threadbare individuals who 
were once called by that name —have 


* The Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley.. 
Edited by G. W. Curtis. London: John Murray. 
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conquered society. And there is now 
nothing to be said on the subject except 
a general submission on our part, and 
consent to recognize that all that is bright- 
est and best in the modern world comes to 
us from over the water. But there is a 
line to be drawn somewhere, and we think 
we may place it here. We have a great 
many people among ourselves who have 
written an infinite number of letters, and 
who have a certain right to our attention; 
but that we should be thus laid open to 
scores of volumes more, demonstrating 
how good and delightful are our American 
visitors, how entirely appreciated, how 
warmly received into the bosom of society, 
how conversant with the noblest names 
and houses —is a little too much. It is 
an age of revelations ; and when a man, a 
son, an executor, a confidential agent, 
comes before us with the piquant discov- 
ery that a great man is naught, and all his 
supposed goodness a sham, there is some- 
thing in the communication which makes 
the public prick upits ears. But when it 
is only a devout family, with their hands 
full of documents to prove to us— what 
we never questioned —that their father 
was everything that is delightful, much 
répandu in society, and unusually courted 
and adored, the entertainment flags. If 


it could have been proved that Mr. Motley 
was bilious, and not always patient of the 


lordlings, @ /a bonne heure. But he loved 
the lordlings ; he paid every dinner he ate 
(except, indeed, one in a literary house, 
which he describes as plain) with apprecia- 
tion as warm as that bestowed upon him- 
self and his work; he said nothing dis- 
agreeable of anybody. Why, then, we 
ask, these two big books, all full of mu- 
tual admiration — admiration by society 
of Mr. Motley, admiration by Mr. Motley 
of society in return? But ours, probably, 
in this old abode of all the conservatisms, 
will be the only voice in the present ré- 
gime of the sovran American, to venture 
on so much as this mild protestation. 

It is curious, however, and instructive, 
to see with what facility and completeness 
Mr. Motley made the conquest of society. 
He came to England in 1858 in the fresh- 
ness of the reputation gained by the “ His- 
tory of the Dutch Republic,” and with a 
few friends acquired in the different capi- 
tals in which he had been a member of the 
United States Legation. He came, save 
for these friends, a man unknown, without 
wealth or any other vulgar passport to the 
favor of the world; and in a couple of 
months, within the straitest limits of one 
season, he had formed a hundred friend- 
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ships, made the acquaintance of everybody 
worth knowing, dined with everbody, and 
become one of the favorites of “the best 
circles.” To read the record of this tri- 
umphant season, the reader would imagine 
that every second person in England bore 
a title, and that there were only earls and 
countesses, lords and ladies, to be met with 
in London. It is true that Mr. Motley, in 
declaring that English society has spoiled 
him for every other society, adds that so- 
ciety in England is composed of every 
element of distinction, and that nothing 
great or notable is left out. “The great 
distinction between Vienna and London 
company is that here (Vienna) the fine 
world is composed exclusively of folks 
of rank and title; ¢here, every illustra- 
tion from the world of science, art, let- 
ters, politics, and finance mingle in full 
proportions with the patricians, and on 
equal terms. Society so constituted must 
be entertaining and instructive.” This is 
no doubt true; but it is curious how little 
importance the men of letters and arts 
whom Mr. Motley encounters in the world 
bear in the artless record addressed to 
his wife and daughters of his own trium- 
phant success. Thackeray is mentioned, 
and so is Dickens — but not as dear Lord 
So-and-so, and the charming duchess, and 
all the other patricians are introduced. 
These letters remind us a little of a novel 
of Mr. Henry James, in which a young 
American beauty, coming to lay siege to 
London, scornfully declares her determi- 
nation to know none of the second-rate 
people, but to have the duchesses, or no- 
body, for her bosom friends. Mr. James’s 
young lady succeeded, and so did Mr. 
Motley. He dined with nobody under an 
earl (except once or twice, just to please 
Thackeray and such other small deer), and 
at the end of his season was firmly es- 
tablished on the highest level, and saw 
England and Scotland thereafter, by no 
vulgar means or in no ordinary company, 
but through the windows of ducal castles 
and noble mansions, and with a sort of 
celestial surrounding of what he calls the 
cream of the cream — the very finest peo- 
ple in the kingdom. We are perfectly 
convinced that Mr. Motley was no toady, 
and held himself like a man and a brother 
in the midst of all these fine persons, 
But it is curious and diverting to note 
this mode of vindicating the power of 
universal equality and democratic princi- 
ples. It is a way, like another; for there 
is an amusing conviction underneath, both 
in the case of Mr. James’s young lady 
and of the dignified historian, that the 
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dukes and duchesses are really the cream 
of the cream —the best and highest 
human beings who can be met with— 
which is very significant as well as very 
remarkable. We are not, however, in this 
aristocratic country, so artlessly certain 
that it is so. 

There was but one cloud upon the his- 
torian’s satisfaction with his English 
friends, and that was when the great war 
broke out in America, and Mr. Motley 
discovered that Englishmen were of two 
opinions upon the vexed question of 
North and South. On this point he does 
not show the equanimity of the historical 
judgment. He finds it, indeed, difficult to 
believe that anything but “a bigoted Tory 
mind,” a strong underlying jealousy on 
the part of England towards America, and 
the desire of the English government and 
aristocracy to see the destruction of the 
great republic, could make it possible 
that any one should not agree with him 
on this point. It is very interesting, in- 
deed, to see the fever of excitement into 
which his calm and self-contained nature 
was driven by that great national crisis. 
Americans were not then perhaps so com- 
pletely cosmopolitan as they are now. 
The ties that linked them to their own 
country, even though they were quite sat- 


isfied to live and die outside of it, were | 


stronger, and the number of the volun- 
tarily expatriated was not so great; but 
certainly his passion of sympathy and in- 
terest in everything connected with the 
great struggle increases our regard for 
the man, if it somewhat diminishes our 
respect for his toleration and impartiality 


towards others. When he says, “ The 
telegrams are always sent to me very 
soon after they arrive, and I cannot tell 
you the sickening feeling of anxiety with 
which we look at the little bit of folded 
paper brought in by a servant on a salver, 
which I always take up between my thumb 
and finger as if it were a deadly asp about 
to sting us,” we feel nothing but sympa- 
thy ; but when we are told that the aris- 
tocracy (his dear aristocracy!) listens 
with delight to every reverse of the 
American army, and hopes to see the 
Union rent in sunder, because its pros- 
perity is a menace to England, our sym- 
pathy fails, and is apt to be replaced by a 
wondering demand, how it is possible for 
an able and intelligent observer so curi- 
ously to mistake public sentiment and 
deceive himself. To be sure, he is so 
much alarmed by the possibility of any 


quarrel between us, that his fears find ex- | 


pression in the most heartfelt outcry. “I 
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feel that if a war is to take place 
etween England and America, | 


” 


simpl 
now 4 
shall be in danger of losing my reason, 
he says ; though this is less out of regard 
for England than for the danger of seeing 
the South supported by her recognition. 
It is somewhat sad and discouraging to 
reflect upon Mr. Motley’s splendid antici- 
pations of what is to follow the victory 
of the North, and the abolition of the only 
drawback to his country’s glorious prog- 
ress, and to contrast the state of affairs now 
with his great prognostications. What 
would his patriotism have said to Mr. 
Howells’s scoff at that very war as a mat- 
ter of profit and money-making; and to 
all the pictures of political corruption 
which we owe to American writers; and 
to the sentimental halo which is beginning 
— to judge by native report —to encircle 
the pensive and suffering South, always 
the most picturesque portion of the west- 
ern world? The great war and the great 
victory, and the elimination of one vast 
element of national danger, seem to have 
done far less than was so confidently 
hoped for, to clear the political atmo- 
sphere of that remarkable country. 

There is one name which appears with 
much vigor and personal identification in 
Mr. Motley’s correspondence, and that is 
the most discussed, the best-hated, and 
perhaps the most powerful man in Europe 
— Prince Bismarck. By one of the extraor- 
dinary paradoxes of human nature, this 
tremendous statesman had the greatest 
affection and fondness for the suave and 
studious American. They had been lads 
at Gottingen together, and the friendship 
between them seems to have survived 
many years of separation, and to have 
sprung up again in the warmest force 
when both were middle-aged men. But 
to speak of Prince Bismarck merely as 
one of Mr. Motley’s correspondents is 
quite unworthy of the force of his appear- 
ance. In the midst of all the serious and 
stately gentlemen who appear in this light, 
he rushes on the stage with the whoop of 
a noble savage, twirling a sort of friendly 
tomahawk round his head, and executing 
a wild dance of friendship round the flat- 
tered but somewhat startled companion of 
his earlier days. The view afforded of 
the man and of his habits and surround- 
ings is certainly very vivid, and no less 
droll — unlike the ordinary ways of civ- 
ilization. Some of the letters signed by 
that great name are the most rollicking 
| performances, and suggest to us the amus- 
ing but uncomfortable spectacle of a re- 
| fined gentleman from town poked in the 
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ribs and beaten about the shoulders by | 
the rampant cordiality of a Squire West- 
ern —a cordiality which the unfortunate 
visitor must pretend to like, while all the 
time in mortal terror of the affectionate 
blows aimed at him, and the stray shots 
fired in his honor. To be sure, when this 
wild welcome is given not by a rustic host 
but by the first statesman of his time, the 
guest is so sincerely flattered by it as to 
make nothing of the many shocks to bis 
nerves ; and Mr. Motley naturally writes 
with pride to his wife of his reception in 
the giant’s cave, where there is no inten- 
tion at all to crunch his bones, if not in 
pure kindness. Here is the first glimpse 
of this wonderful household : — 


It is one of those houses where every one 
does what he likes. Their living-rooms are a 
salon and dining-room at the back, opening 
upon the garden. Here there are young and 
old — grandparents and children and dogs all 
at once—eating, drinking, smoking, piano- 
playing, and pistol-firing (in the garden), all 
going on at the same time. It is one of those 
establishments where every earthly thing that 
can be eaten or drunk is offered you — porter, 
soda-water, small beer, champagne, burgundy 
or claret, are about all the time —and every- 
body is smoking the best Havana cigars every 
minute, 


Later this peculiar version of hospitality 
is a little softened and subdued, though it 
remains still simple enough. 


The manner of living is most unsophisti- 
cated, as you will think when I tell you that 
we were marched straight from the carriage 
into the dining-room (after a dusty hot journey 
by rail and carriage ot ten hours), and made 
to sit down and go on with the dinner, which 
was about half through, as, owing to a contre- 
temps, we did not arrive till an hour after we 
were expected. After dinner, Bismarck and 
1 had a long walk in the woods, he talking all 
the time in the simplest and funniest and most 
interesting manner about all sorts of things 
that had happened in these tremendous years, 
but talking of them exactly as every-day people 
talk of every-day matters — without any affec- 
tation. The truth is, he is so entirely simple, 
so full of Zaissez-aller, that one is obliged to 
be saying to one’s self all the time, This is 
the great Bismarck, the greatest living man, 
and one of the greatest historical characters 
that ever lived. When one lives familiarly 
with Brobdingnags, it seems for the moment 
that everybody was a Brobdingnag too, that 
it is the regular thing to be: one forgets for 
the moment one’s own comparatively diminu- 
tive stature. In the evening we sat about 
most promiscuously — some drinking tea, 
some beer, some seltzer-water, Bismarck 
smoking a pipe. 





I don’t intend to Boswellize Bismarck any 
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more. It makes me feel as if I were a Mew 
York Herald interviewing reporter. He talks 
away right and left about anything and every- 
thing —says, among other things, that noth- 
ing could be a greater détise than for Germany 
to attack any foreign country —that if Russia 
were to offer the Baltic provinces, he would 
not accept them. As to Holland, it would be 
mere insanity to pretend to occupy or invade 
its independence. It had never occurred to 
him or anybody. 


Mr. Motley began his official life in 
St. Petersburg, and was afterwards, fora 
short time, minister in Vienna, but found 
little interest in either of these places, 
and continually reports to his American 
correspondents that there is nothing to 
tell, which seems curious. He is better 
off in Holland, where he goes freed from 
official trammels, to study for his work, 
and where his taste for good society is 
gratified by the intimate and affectionate 
friendship of the queen. Perhaps in the 
light of this intercourse, or from a natural 
predilection towards the country of which 
he had made himself the historian, he 
admired exceedingly the charming little 
capital of The Hague, with all its canals, 
and trees, and red houses, shining with 
airy freshness and cleanness. Mr. Motley 
is not much given to landscapes, but here 
is one little vignette from his Russian 
experience which is wonderfully vivid : — 


A frozen fog filled the air, the trees were 
frosted over with silver, ditto the beards of 
the venerable coachmen and the manes of the 
horses. The effect on crossing the Isaac’s 
Place through the mist, as I took my noonday 
walk, was singular. Peter’s colossal statue 
dilated through the mist into gigantic and 
spectral proportions. The towers and domes 
of Isaac’s Church behind him loomed up in 
shadowy grandeur, and the sun hung like a 
globe of half-extinguished fire, round and ray- 
less, in the centre of its low arch, and appar- 
ently but a half-hour above the rim of the 
horizon. The day was cold, but one did not 
feel it cold because it was so still. 


And here is a specimen of a much less 
edifying kind : — 

Last night we drove over to Weidlingau for 
the first time this summer, except the day 
when we all four dined there, and found no- 
body there as company but Mrs. G , who 
is staying with Lady Bloomfield; the Cramers, 
of course; the Callimakis, by the way, are 
supposed to have departed forever; Don 
F M , C.E., M.P. of his Serene Maj- 
esty Maximilian I. of Mexico. Pretty little 
B—— has had his hair, not cropped, but 
almost shaven, and looks very funny with his 
delicate cameo features and his forgat echappé 
coiffure. Del’A said, as I was express- 
ing my wonder, ‘‘ He wants to shave, and so 
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has to shave his head!’’ At which B 

was wroth and smote the chaffer, for in truth 
‘*his having no beard is still a younger broth- 
er’s revenue.”’ 


The idea of reproducing these scraps 
of gossip and mild jokes more than a 
quarter of a century after, exceeds even 
the ordinary fatuity of the collector of 
remains. There is much of the same sort 
of thing to be found for those who like it. 
We must protest, too, as an instance of 
bad taste of a much more offensive kind, 
against the contemptuous banter with 
which the setting out of the unfortunate 
Maximilian is described and commented 
upon. Granted that American wits might 
have some excuse for growing angry 
over such an invasion of their own conti- 
nent, the tragic end of that story, so terri- 
ble and overwhelming, might well exempt 
the name of an honorable and noble- 
minded man, however mistaken, who paid 
bravely the uttermost price for his error, 
from any unseemly pleasantry, repeated 
so many years after the catastrophe of 
which he was the victim. It was poor 
enough fun at any time — it is at once un- 
christian and ignoble now. 


From Temple Bar. 
ROUND ABOUT DOTHEBOYS HALL. 


“ AND at about six o’clock that night he 
and Mr. Squeers and the littie boys and 
their united luggage were put down at the 
George and New Inn.” 

So reads the ardent pilgrim who, after a 
beautiful walk from Barnard Castle by the 
wooded banks of Tees, and the stately 
demesne of Rokeby, finds himself leaning 
against the balustrade of the Greta Bridge, 
fired with a fresh perusal of “ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” and bent on a pilgrimage in 
the footsteps of the great novelist. 

But where is the George and New Inn? 

Watling Street, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, a branch of Watling Street, called 
the Maiden Way, runs right and left, com- 
ing up from the south in a nearly straight 
line from Catterick Bridge, and proceed- 
ing westward by way of Bowes and Brough. 
There is not a human being in sight, and 
the only sound which breaks the stillness 
is the musical roar of Greta dashing over 
its rocky bed through the picturesque 
scenery of Rokeby Park on its way to join 
the Tees. But the pilgrim sees no George 
and New Inn, is unwilling to believe that 
the new-fangled Morritt Arms which he 
has just passed can be an old friend with 
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a new face, and is beginning to feel a dis- 
appointment as great as he felt when he 
turned down Snow Hill before proceeding 
northwards to see the old Saracen’s Head, 
when his attention is attracted by a large, 
rambling old house with along range of 
stables and coach-houses, which he in- 
stinctively divines must have been at one 
time an inn. 

A chance native coming upon the scene 
confirms his opinion, and tells him that 
this was the identical inn at which the 
party from the Saracen’s Head alighted, 
and whence they started for Dotheboys 
Hall in the rusty pony-chaise and cart. 
Being an unusually intelligent native, he 
adds that the pleasant country-house about 
half-a-mile down the road in a southerly 
direction, now known as Thorpe Grange, 
was originally, before the introduction of 
railways, built as an inn, and called the 
New Inn; which not only rivalled its elder 
brother by the bridge-side, but took away 
its custom, so that its present owner claims 
for it the distinction of being the original 
hostelry celebrated by Charles Dickens. 
Our solution is that the novelist, not to be 
invidious, combined the titles of the two 
inns ; and we may proceed with the rusty 
pony-chaise and cart along the old Roman 
road to Bowes, where is situated the im- 
mortal Dotheboys Hall. 

In the brightest of weather it is a sad, 
desolate old road, so that we can readily 
realize the chill which struck upon poor 
Nicholas as he drove along it that bitter, 
snowy night—a straight road, dwindling 
in some places to the proportions of a 
mere grass-grown Cart-track, running ona 
high bank, according to the invariable old 
Roman fashion, through a sparsely inhab- 
ited, quarry-dotted country. And an ap- 
propriate termination to so sad and des- 
olate a highway is the first aspect of the 
village of Bowes. 

The first house in Bowes —that grim, 
square building to the right, now known 
as Bowes Hall—was one of the York- 
shire schools crushed by the publication 
of “ Nicholas Nickleby,” and is moreover 
famous as having been for some time the 
residence of Richard Cobden. To the left 
goes the road to Gilmonby ; from the right, 
by the railway station, comes another Ro- 
man road from Barnard Castle; and in 
front stretches battered, decayed, deserted, 
Pompeii-like Bowes. Geese straddle over 
the uneven grass-grown foot-paths ; a sav- 
age dog growls and slinks away at our 
approach ; a few women and children peer 
| curiously at us from the patched-up win- 
‘dows of tumbledown cottages; a native 
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giant, swinging along with a pitchfork on 
his shoulder, pauses to have a look at us 
— otherwise Lowes seems to be a village 
of the dead. 

But a hearty welcome is given us by the 
genial clergyman, who frankly tells us that 
a visitor from the metropolitan world — 
some one who has ideas above cattle and 
crops — comes like a ray of sunshine on a 
November day; and he directs us to 
Dotheboys Hall. 

A word of advice here to intending pil- 
grims. Do not allude to Charles Dickens 
or to Squeers’s school, except in the pres- 
ence of those whom you know to be 
above common prejudices and animosities. 
These subjects may be said, to use an 
expression more forcible than elegant, to 
stink in the nostrils of your true Bowes 
man. He believes that the village owes 
its decay entirely to the abolition of York- 
shire schools in general, and of Dothe- 
boys Hall in particular. He points to the 
fact that whereas half a century ago Bowes 
had close upon two thousand inhabitants, 
it has nowshort of four hundred. He has 
never read “Nicholas Nickleby,” nor 
would he if a copy could be found in the 
place. If you question him about the 


school, he will either tell you flatly that he 
knows nothing about it, or will evasively 


refer you to other places infamous from 
their schools. If you mention the name 
of Dickens he will flush up and relate with 
glee the popular story that the great nov- 
elist, upon the occasion of a subsequent 
visit to Bowes, was pumped on and 
thrashed by the infuriated inhabitants. Of 
course all Bowes folk do not share these 
prejudices, as we shall afterwards see; 
but the broad fact remains that Bowes, 
which was ruined in common with many 
hundreds of country-places standing on 
our great roads elsewhere by the with- 
drawal of the stage-coaches, must be hu- 
mored if the visitor hopes to reap any 
profit from his exploration. 

We pass by a grand old inn, once known 
as the George, now the Unicorn, whereat 
eight coaches changed horses daily on 
their road between London and Scotland 
—a typical inn of the old sort, with laby- 
rinths of rooms, a huge kitchen, a large 
courtyard, and acres of outhouses — and, 
with the little Norman church and the grim 
keep of the old Norman castle on our left, 
push on to Dotheboys Hall, which is the 
last house in the village. 

“ A long, cold-looking house, one story 
high, with a few straggling outbuildings 
behind, and a barn and stable adjoining.” 
So we read. The house itself is unaltered, 
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save that it is now decidedly the pleas- 
antest and most cheerful-looking dwelling 
in the village, with its creeper-embowered 
windows looking on to atrim and well- 
kept garden. The stable and barn too 
remain; but the outbuildings, in which 
was comprised the schoolhouse proper — 
the scene of the merciless thrashings, the 
starvation, the breaking of young hearts, 
the wrecking of young lives, the revolting 
misery and the blood-stirring barbarity — 
they have long disappeared. 

A woman’s face looks out from a lower 
window, and we are about to turn in at 
the front gate, but our guide stops us, 
saying, — 

“Not that way! No admittance there. 
You would be asked if you wanted to buy 
the house, and have the door slammed in 
your face.” 

So we follow the path, and turn in 
through the barn door. This leads us 
into a yard, where still stands the identical 
pump which, it may be remembered, Mr. 
Squeers discovered to be frozen on the 
morning after the long coach-ride from 
London. 

From here we enter the kitchen — cau- 
tiously and silently, for the servant tells 
us that if her master discovered us we 
should assuredly be turned out with ig- 
nominy. There is nothing remarkable in 
the kitchen —a large, low, heavily-raftered 
apartment; nor in the little room leading 
from it, which was the schoolmaster’s 
study; but we linger a long while as we 
gaze at the marks on the wall by the mod- 
ern cooking-range, where stood the cop- 
pers wherein were boiled the potatoes 
which formed a principal part of the 
“young noblemen’s” food; and as we 
peer through the study window, which 
the boys were set to clean when they had 
satisfactorily spelt “ w-d-n-d-e-r, winder,” 
on to the garden, whither they were de- 
spatched to hoe and rake on the attainment 
of the word “ bottiney,” we ask if a great 
number of people do not come here bound 
upon the same errand as ourselves. The 
reply is that a great many come; but that 
as they go to the front door they do not 
get in at all, but have to content them- 
selves with an exterior view of Dotheboys 
Hall, so that we may deem ourselves lucky 
to have seen even the little we have. 

So much for Dotheboys Hall itself. 
Still more interesting is the information 
we managed to pick up from various 
sources concerning Squeers and his 
school. 

All our informants — country — 
men, intelligent residents, “oldest inha 
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itants,” and such natives as did not feel | Hall; that they played tremendous football 


themselves in honor bound to keep their 
mouths shut —agreed on one point; that 
the system of Yorkshire schools was mon- 
strous and iniquitous to an incredible ex- 
tent; that frightful cruelties were practised 
upon the boys—who were chiefly the 
illegitimate offspring of London parents 
— but that the school typified by Charles 
Dickens was the only one to which he could 
gain access, and was the best of the lot. 
There were two other schools at Bowes, 
one at Gilmonby, one at Cotherstone, and 
one at Barnard Castle; and the proprie- 
tors of these, suspecting the presence of a 
famous literary Londoner amongst them, 
refused him admittance; but at Shaw’s he 
was made welcome and shown over the 
premises. 

But in other respects the evidence was 
so conflicting that we must simply give it 
without pronouncing any opinion on its 
value or the reverse. For instance, one 
woman, a native of Bowes, whose sym- 
pathy one would naturally imagine to be 
with the maligned Squeers, told us that 
she distinctly remembered the boys com- 
ing in summer-time to her father’s fields 
to help get in the hay, goaded to the work 
of horses by ushers armed with whips. 
On the other hand, a gentleman whose 
father, being a schoolmaster, used to go 
up to the Saracen’s Head with and on the 
same errand as Squeers, declared that the 
one-eyed schoolmaster was an estimable 
man, who cared for his pupils properly, 
and was generally respected and liked. 
He further stated that his father related 
to him how he happened to be at the 
Saracen’s Head with Squeers after the 
Dotheboys Hall numbers of “ Nicholas 
Nickleby ” had taken the public by storm ; 
that the crowd literally besieged the inn, 
with the intention of lynching Squeers; 
that the commotion had such an effect 
upon the schoolmaster as to deprive him 
of reason, and that Mrs. Squeers died of 
a broken heart. 

Another gentleman —once in holy or- 
ders—told us that he was at Bowes 
Grammar School contemporaneously with 
the existence of Shaw’s school, that Shaw 
was known as the “ King of the Road,” 
because every half-year he hired a special 
coach to bring his pupils from London, 
and that the arrival of this coach at Bowes 
was the occasion of universal excitement 
and enthusiasm. He furthermore cited, 


as a proof that Shaw was maligned as to | 


his treatment of his pupils, that great 


rivalry always existed between the Gram- | 


mar School boys and those of Dotheboys 





matches together; and that every Easter 
Sunday it was a custom to appear in new 
suits and to pelt each other with Easter 
eggs. A fourth informant told us that the 
deaths at Shaw’s school were frequent, 
that a large proportion of the boys were 
maimed by ill-usage, and that the neigh- 
boring cottagers were continually giving 
shelter to runaways. A fifth spoke of the 
prototype of Fanny Squeers as a woman 
universally beloved and respected, who 
did infinite good among the poor and sick 
of the parish. 

All however spoke of Shaw as a man 
subject to fits of violent passion, and ad- 
mitted that he was addicted to using the 
cane unmercifully when under these in- 
fluences. 

In other instances, when we ventured to 
propound questions to more illiterate folk, 
we found that without committing them- 
selves to giving any definite opinion, they 
tried to evade the questions, and thereby 
tacitly admitted that there was a great deal 
more truth in what Dickens had written 
than their local patriotism allowed them to 
express, 

The graves of “Squeers,” his wife, of 
‘‘ Fanny Squeers,” and of young “ Wack- 
ford,” who died at the age of twenty-four, 
are to be seen in Bowes churchyard. 
The late assistant station-master at Bar- 
nard Castle, Mackay by name, was said to 
be a son of the original of Nicholas Nick- 
leby. John Browdie was one John Todd 
of Barningham, and died not very long 
ago; and the original of poor Smike is 
said to have died during the year 1885, 
aged seventy-four. 

When we add that the “ original ” bowl 
and ladle with which Mrs. Squeers used 
to dispense brimstone and treacle to the 
boys were sold a short time back for ten 
pounds, and that many of Squeers’s old 
pupils have done very well in life, and fre- 
quently come to revisit the old house at 
Bowes, we exhaust the information we 
were able to collect concerning Mr. 
Squeers and Dotheboys Hall. 

There is much else that makes a visit 
to Bowes an interesting excursion. The 
little Norman church, put into excellent 
order and well cared for by the present 
clergyman, Mr. Wardale, contains some 
curious old Saxon relics ; and indeed there 
is a strong Saxon local color all about this 
neighborhood, as we may see in such 
names as Thorsgill, Wodenscroft, Bal- 
dersdale, and Romaldskirk. Under the 
west window of the church, outside the 
wall, is a tablet erected to the memory of 
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Roger Wrightson and Martha Railton, 
better known as the Edwin and Emma of 
Mallet’s beautiful and pathetic ballad. 
Mr. Wardale told us that on Sundays it is 
quite amusing to note the number of rus- 
tic sweethearting couples who throng to 
this spot to vow love as true and lasting as 
was that of Edwin and Emma. 

A curious stone ina cottage garden at- 
tracts the visitor’s notice and becomes 
interesting when he is told that where it 
now stands was once Bowes market-place, 
and that during a long-bygone period of 
pestilence the people from untainted dis- 
tricts brought their dairy produce and 
placed it on this stone, retiring to some 
distance whilst purchasers from infected 
places took the goods away, placing the 
payment in a basin of water. 

Of old Bowes Castle only the keep re- 
mains; but, mere shell as it is, the ma- 
sonry is superb, being in places eleven 
feet thick, and in the days of catapults and 
archery must have made Bowes an awk- 
ward nut to crack. 

Behind the castle and church are the 
intrenchments which mark the site of the 
important Roman station of Lavatre, con- 
nected with Cataractorum or Catterick 
Bridge on the one side by the camp behind 
the Morritt Arms Inn at Greta Bridge, 
and with Verterz or Brough on the other 
by the earthworks at Spital. Here are the 
remains of the ubiquitous Roman bath, 
this one built by Valerius Fronto in A.p. 
202; of an aqueduct connected with the 
Tees, which foams far below; and if funds 
were forthcoming doubtless other most 
interesting “ finds” would be brought to 
light, although the site has been ransacked 
at a remote period. 

There are probably few more utterly 
silent and desolate highways in Britain 
than this sturdy old Roman road upon 
which Bowes stands ; but a six-mile tramp 
along itin a westerly direction is interest- 
ing. The road runs as it was laid down 
two thousand years ago, on a high-raised 
bank built up of the stone which abounds 
in this country; and on either side 
stretches a wild, picturesque moorland 
district, famous for its game, and with 
which are associated innumerable weird 
legends and traditions. At five miles dis- 
tance is a large solitary old house standing 
amidst the only trees in the district, known 
as Old Spital, once a changing-house for 
the coaches, and famous as being the 
scene of a dark tragedy related under the 
title of “ The Hand of Glory.” 

Beyond this house the scenery if possi- 
ble grows more wild and desolate, and the 
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pedestrian may on a winter’s day walk for 
miles along the old road without hearing 
any sound but the “cluck, cluck” of the 
partridges and the detonation of the 
breechloader, and without seeing a human 
being but a stray beater stirring the birds 
to flight by waving a flag. 

Beyond a lonely turnpike, long disused, 
the road rises until it gains the summit of 
Stanemoor. Here, amidst intrenchments 


of some grandeur, stands in a trough a 
stone, known as the Rey Roy or Rere 
Cross, once the boundary between the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, now 
marking the border of Yorkshire and 
Westmoreland — and alluded to by Scott 
in “ Rokeby,” — 


And the best of our nobles his bonnet shall 
vail, 

Who at Rere Cross on Stanmore meets Allan 
a Dale. 


It is also interesting as being the tradi- 
tional spot where Malcolm Canmore and 
William the Conqueror met to decide by 
battle the boundary line of their respec- 
tive kingdoms, but settled the dispute 
amicably, one of the articles of agreement 
being that “in the midst of Stainmoor 
there should be set up a cross with the 
King of England’s image on the one side, 
and the King of Scotland’s on the other, 
to signify that one is to march to England 
and the other to Scotland.” 

Beyond this we are not tempted to go, 
as a bitter wind is rising, and dark night 
is falling ; so we make the best of our 
way back to Bowes, well primed for a re- 
perusal of “ Nicholas Nickleby” over the 
fire in the cosy parlor of the Golden Lion, 
Barnard Castle. H. F. A. 


From All The Year Round. 
THE CINQUE PORTS. 


ENGLAND has changed, physically, since 
the Norman Conquest. Dunwich is al- 
most gone; half-a-dozen east-Yorkshire 
villages, named and entered in Henry the 
Eighth’s “ Liber Regis,” are quite gone. 
There has been compensation, too, such 
as it is, both in the Lancashire sands, and 
in the mud at the Wash. But the great- 
est changes, physical and social, have 
been in the south-east of Kent. In Roman 
days, and for some time after, Thanet was 





cut off by a wide estuary, Portus Rutupi- 
| nus, by the Saxons called Wantsum, with 
| Rutupiz (Richborough) at its south en- 
trance, Regulbium (Reculver), or Rutupiz 
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Alterz, at its northern entrance. Despite 
gradual shrinking, it was for centuries the 
regular waterway from France to London. 
Ships thus escaped the chance of head 
winds round the Foreland. When Rich- 
borough got high and dry, and its water 
became a marsh, Sandwich was founded 
further out on the accumulating sands. 
But the Stour, driven north by the 
“eastward drift,” now trickles through a 
dreary waste, which was once the famous 
Sandwich Bay, and joins the sea under 
Thanet cliffs, close by the little Bay of 
Pegwell. Romney lost its harbor chiefly 
from a different cause; the “inning” of 
the marshes. Before Roman times, Rom- 
ney Marsh, still in many parts ten feet 
below medium high-water mark, was a 
shallow sea, bounded on the north by the 
low cliff line from Shorncliff to Hythe 
and Lymne, on the east by the growing 
shingle deposit of the eastward drift, 
unchecked by Dungeness, which had not 
yet begun to grow out seaward. Who re- 
claimed the whole triangle of twenty-two 
thousand acres by building what is called 
the Rhee wall, from the southwestern 
corner of the shingle bank right up to 
Appledore, no one knows. It may have 
been the Belgz, who were very fairly civ- 
ilized ; if it was the Romans they did it 


early, for the soil is full of Roman remains 


of every date. Clearly, it was all done at 
once; there is no trace of intermediate 
works. The shingle bank was strength- 
ened into what is now Dymchurch wall; 
and the Rhee bank, with a channel which 
turned aside most of the water of the 
Lymne, completed the work. 

For a time the “inning” of Romney 
Marsh improved Romney Harbor and the 
whole Rother estuary ; but two causes led 
to its being silted up, and to Rye and 
Winchelsea being ruined as seaports, 
while Romney was compelled to shift sea- 
ward and become New Romney. Of 
these one was the lessening outflow of 
the rivers, due, they say, to the cutting 
down of the great Andrede’s wood (the 
Weald); the other, the growth of Dunge- 
ness (calculated at from seven to twenty 
feet per year), which blocked Romney 
Harbor against the tides and so stopped 
the “scouring,” which had kept it from 
being choked up. As late as the four- 
teenth century, Rye was on a hill in a fair 
tidal harbor, and Winchelsea was only too 
accessible from the sea, as is proved by its 
frequent captures by the French. Before 
this, Denge Marsh —on Dungeness, near 
Lydd —had been “inned,” and so had 
Walland and other marshes south of the 





Rhee wall; all the district belonging to 
Canterbury (given by Offa), and the in- 
nings being the work of successive arch- 
bishops. Guildeford Marsh, however, 
remained water ; and Oxney, between the 
branches of the Rother, was still an 
island; indeed, in the great inundation 
of 1287, which helped to form the Zuy- 
der Zee, Winchelsea, with its eighteen 
churches, was destroyed, and for a time 
Rye got deep water. 

Winchelsea — the name interpreted, in 
a queer mixture of British and Saxon, as 
Gwent-chesil-ey (level shingle isle) — re- 
minds us of the Chesil Bank, which joins 
Portland Isle to the Dorset coast, and 
which is made of pebbles gradually less- 
ening in size as it runs farther out, so 
that a practised smuggler could, in the 
darkest night, tell exactly where he had 
beached his boat by feszng (weighing in 
his hand) a few of the stones. 

All these shingle deposits are due to the 
same cause —the uniform action of wind 
and tide sweeping along vast masses of 
sand and shingle; the speed growing as 
the channel narrows. For three-quarters 
of the year the prevailing winds are south- 
west, and they are helped by the flood-tide, 
which, thanks to the Atlantic tidal wave, 
is stronger than the ebb. Stones and 
sand, therefore, are driven eastward, the 
latter going farthest, the smaller stones 
being, as arule, carried further than the big 
ones. The shingle beaches are thrown up 
directly by this twofold action; the sand- 
banks — Goodwin Sands, the shoal that 
fills Sandwich Harbor, the Dogger Bank, 
and the Dutch and Belgian sands —are 
formed where the meeting of tides or cur- 
rents causes dead-water. 

This eastward. drift has ruined “our 
English Hansa,” as the Cinque Ports have 
been called, almost as completely as like 
causes have killed “the dead cities of the 
Zayder Zee,” and a number of towns along 
the coast of Provence. Not one has es- 
caped. 

Hastings thrives, but not as a port; the 
first Hastings is under the sea; you can 
trace it at low water by the rocks which 
mark the old shore line. When the sea 
broke in the shingle followed, the little 
rivers were choked, and a pebble beach 
formed, which is the foundation of the 
parades and terraces. One can measure 
the extent of these unrecorded changes by 
noting that an island, a mile and a half 
long, which in Norden’s map, two centu- 
ries ago, fronts St. Leonard’s, is gone, 
though no record has been kept of its 
disappearance. 
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Dover holds its own, thanks to unlimited 
expenditure ; “its own ” being nothing but 
a winding creek. It has more Roman re- 
mains than any of its sister ports; the 
basement of one Jharos still stands on 
the cliff ; so did a fragment of the other — 
the Bredenstone —till it was swept away 
the other day for some new fortifications. 
Its name is British. Dwr is the little 
river. Did you never, when walking in 
Wales, get a drink of dwr glan (clear 
water) at a cottage, and mark, if you were 
classical, that dwr and the Greek name for 
water are sister words? 

The Jutes, though they shifted the sites 
of several of the Roman stations, — giving 
up Lymne, for instance, with its castle of 
Stutfall, for Hythe, — took Dubris just as 
the last “count of the Saxon shore ” (Ro- 
man admiral defending the south-east 
coast) had left it. 

In Domesday, Godwin’s favorite town 
is said to owe the king twenty ships, each 
with twenty men, for fifteen days a year. 
The passage fee for a king’s messenger to 
France was threepence for a horse in win- 
ter, twopence in summer, the burgesses 
finding a pilot and assistant; if more help 
was wanted it must be paid for. 

Foreigners had by no means such good 
terms, Erasmus (1497) complains bitterly 
of extortion, and says some Antwerp men, 
who once took him across, were almost as 
bad as the English. “ As an ape is always 
an ape, so a Sailor is always a sailor,” is 
his verdict; “they steal your baggage, 
ay, filch your purse when they get the 
chance.” In his day the fare was still the 
same; “half a drachma,” he calls it. 

Hastings — not Roman at all (for Peven- 
sey is the Roman Anderida, with fine re- 
mains still of its old castle)— has more of 
a history than Dover. Hastings the pirate 
is a myth; the name is from the Haes- 
tingas, a south-Saxon clan, conquered 
with the rest of the south-Saxon land by 
Offa of Mercia. He gave the gens Haes- 
tingorum to the Abbey of Saint Denis; 
and, by-and-by, Athelstan set up a royal 
mint, and collectors can show a whole 
series of Hastings coins. After the Con- 
quest, Hastings rose to be premier port 
among the five. Its “ barons ” took prece- 
dence at coronations; its name came first 
in writs and charters; William built its 
castle, and gave it to the Count of Eu, on 
the opposite coast. A necessity of his 
existence was to keep open communica- 
tion with the Continent. Hence, a port 
that just fronted his own Normandy suited 
him better than Dover. But William 
could no more stop the sea than Canute 


~ 
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could; it washed away the old town, and 
in Henry the Second’s reign Hastings was 
let off with eighteen ships, Rye and Win- 
chelsea being ordered to make up its 
quota with an extra ship apiece. A hun- 
dred years later it was rated at six, and 
then sank to five, at which it stood through 
the rest of the Cinque Ports history. 

A falling off this, from the palmy days 
of the Third Crusade, when, in 1147, 
Hastings took the lead of the Cinque Ports 
ships, and of Robert Earl of Gloucester’s 
“sea calves” from Southampton, and 
when a Hastings priest was chosen Bishop 
of Lisbon as soon as the expedition had 
wrested that city from the Moors! 

There is nothing ancient in Hastings, 
except the few mouldering castle walls — 
nothing like the remains at Dover; or the 
Wiper’s tower at Rye, built by Stephen’s 
captain of mercenaries, William of Yprés ; 
or the grand Romanesque churches at 
Hythe and Romney. 

Of all these towns, Sandwich is the 
quaintest. Its church is fine, with the 
finest towers in Kent; it has some fine 
flamboyant windows, and a curious clock, 
with huge pendulum reaching down to the 
floor, And many of its houses have such 
an old-fashioned Dutch look. Many, alas! 
have lately been pulled down. When I 
was last there a broker’s shop was full of 
blue and white tiles, the fruit of one of 
these wholesale demolitions. 

For a long time Stonor, now a small 
village, rivalled Sandwich; and both were 
London’s main ports, Stonor being in the 
tenth century called Londonwick. Both 
suffered from the Danes, and both were 
granted to Canterbury — Stonor by Cnut, 
to St. Augustine’s; Sandwich by Ethel- 
red, to Christ Church. 

Richborough is perhaps the finest Ro- 
man castle in England; and certainly its 
position, amid marshes and slow streams 
where the sail of a lighter comes upon you 
quite unexpectedly, is not devoid of poetry. 


‘But the silt killed Richborough; and 


though the Walloons (Dutch) gave new 
life to Sandwich, Richborough’s successor, 
the improvement was only temporary. 
The colony strove hard, by its baize man- 
ufacture, to bring back prosperity to the 
decaying place. In 1565 the houses, which 
had sunk to two hundred, had more than 
doubled, a third being built by refugees. 
Seven years later Elizabeth visited the 
town, chiefly to arrange about these Dutch 
settlers. Poor creatures! they had come 
for liberty, and found strict rule. “ The 

shall have their children baptized accord- 
ing to the order now used here under pain 
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of banishment,” says the edict. And their 
morals were looked after with equal sever- 
ity. In 1584, “eight notorious drunken 
Flemings” were banished. As the queen 
went through, scaffolds were set up in the 
streets, hung with black and white baize, 
and children placed thereon spinning yarn. 
But baize-making would not scour out the 
harbor. Richard the Third, who did more 
good than he gets credit for, had tried and 
failed. Henry the Eighth promised, and 
did not perform, Most tantalizing of all 
must have been Protector Somerset’s 
characteristic reply, in the name of poor 
little Edward: “ The Sandwich burgesses 
have our full liberty to use for their harbor 
all the proceeds of selling the church fur- 
niture in their three parishes.” One thinks 
of the man in Moliére’s comedy who, when 
the knavish valet tells him his son is held 
to ransom by Turks, says: “ You know 
the big trunk up in the cock-loft? Go and 
take all the old clothes out of it; sell them 
to the marine-store men, and ransom with 
the money.” 

In Elizabeth’s time the silting up got 
worse, and a deal of extra anti-Popery 
feeling was roused, thanks to a big Span- 
ish galleon belonging to Pope Paul the 
Fourth, which ran aground, and could not 
be got off. Perhaps it was owing to the 
shallowness of their harbors that the 
Cinque Ports ships, like the Channel 
steamers nowadays, were always small. 
When Richard the First wanted big ships 
for the voyage to the Holy Land, he got 
nearly all his fleet from the coast of Anjou, 
from Southampton, and from the western 
ports. From the Bayeux tapestry, and 
from twelfth and thirteenth century seals, 
we see that the Cinque Ports ships were 
only half-decked boats of from twenty to 
fifty tons. A fishing-boat, in fact, was 
turned into a gent de guerre (man-of-war) 
by rigging up a fore and aft “castle;” a 
square open box, that is, to shelter the 
crossbow-men. There were no rudders, 
the steering being managed with two oars 
worked over the quarter. And, there be- 
ing neither chart nor compass, we need 
not wonder that wholesale wrecks were 
the rule in these shoaly seas. With the 
fourteenth century the bigger merchant 
ships began to be used for war. These 
had a second mast, a long stem answering 
for bowsprit, and arudder; but the Cinque 
Ports kept to the smaller craft, of which, 
during John’s fever of nautical enter- 
prise, “ Premier Port” (Hastings) fur- 
nished six, the “two ancient towns,” Win- 
chelsea ten, Rye five; while of the “ east- 
ern ports” Dover supplied twenty-one, 
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and Romney, Hythe, and Sandwich, only 
five apiece. 

The strength of the Dutch element in 
Sandwich is curiously shown in 1605. Sir 
W. Monson, who had been driving away 
some Dutch ships, writes: “ Thousands, 
beholding me from the shore, cursed both 
me and his Majesty’s ships. And no 
marvel; for most of the inhabitants are 
either born, bred, or descended from 
Holland.” 

Their mark is still seen in the excellent 
gardening —early broccoli in such cold, 
low-iying land, for instance. Whether or 
not they have anything to do with the 
seed-growing, which is one of the great 
industries of Romney Marsh, I know not. 
The seed-harvest is one of the things to 
be seen if you are there in the season. So 
also are Dymchurch wall, which is always 
en évidence, and Hubert de Burgh’s Mai- 
son Dieu, at Dover. This Maison Dieu, 
restored not long ago, was founded by 
Shakespeare’s “ gentle Hubert,” as a place 
where poor soldiers returning from for- 
eign service might have a fortnight’s free 
quarters. 

Dover Harbor, by the way, dates from 
Henry the Eighth. The old harbor was 
blocked up by the fall of a huge mass of 
cliffs. Henry built a pier with two round 
towers at the ends; yet Dover decayed 
rapidiy ; and the spirit which burst out 
when the Armada came was but an expir- 
ing flash. 

New Romney had fallen so low that, 
when Leland “ walked” there in Henry 
the Eighth’s time, he reported: “It hath 
been a netely good haven, insomuch that 
within men’s remembrance ships have 
come hard up to the town, and cast anchors 
in one of the churchyards. The sea is 
now two miles from the town, so sore 
thereby decayed, that where there were 
three great parishes and churches, is now 
scarce one well maintained.” Add to this 
the perpetual expense of keeping open 
sluices and repairing sea walls, and it is 
no wonder that in the last century the 
population sank to five hundred. Thanks 
to the marsh cattle-fair, it has now again 
risen to one thousand two hundred, Rom- 
ney was a great place for the old mystery 
plays; the Lydd records contain lists of 
the cost of dresses, scenery, the scribe’s 
labor, and other curious particulars. 

Hythe has come out best from the loss 
of its harbor, because the loss was total. 
For over two hundred years it has been 
given up as hopeless; grass has grown on 
silt and shingle, and the beach has been 
used for more than thirty years for the 











Hythe Musketry School. Rye received a 
large French contingent, chiefly fugitives 
after Saint Bartholomew’s massacre. 
They were as numerous as the Dutch at 
Sandwich; and Queen Elizabeth, who 
called the place Rye Royal, gave its fish- 
ermen the exciusive right of supplying 
her table. The French strain showed it- 
self all through the long war in systematic 
smuggling. Of all the ports Winchelsea 
suffered most from foreign attacks. 
Founded at first on a sandbank, it was 
half ruined in 1250, losing three hundred 
houses. The like happened in 1284; yet 
the town, undismayed, bearded Prince 
Edward, holding out desperately for Si- 
mon de Montfort. The place was stormed, 
with great slaughter, for the inhabitants 
had put back after determining to sail 
away to France, and having got on ship- 
board, with wives and children, landing 
and burning Portsmouth on their way. 
Edward moved them up hill to the present 
site of the town, of which he superinterided 
the building, and one day nearly lost his 
life; his horse shying at a windmill, and 
leaping over the cliff. New Winchelsea 
was only just finished in time; in 1287, 
the half-ruined old town was entirely swept 
away. But the new one throve no better; 
the sea, whose advance had ruined its 
predecessor, ruined it by retreating from 
its harbor. It pined; and when Elizabeth 
saw its mayor and barons (or jurats) in 
scarlet robes, like aldermen, with nothing 
to lord over but a heap of ruined houses, 
in her tart way she nicknamed it “ Little 
London.” 

The chief glory of.the Cinque Ports is 
their connection with the two medizval 
Trafalgars of 1216 and 1293. The first 
was the “battle of the Straits,” that is, 
Hubert de Burgh’s victory over Eustace 
the Monk, who, with the help of the bar- 
ons, had seized London, taken Hastings, 
and overrun Kent. John was saved by 
his fleet, as Charles the First might have 
been, and James the Second also, had 
they had a De Burgh or a De Albini to 
fight for them. 

Eustace’s first fleet was lost in a storm. 
The French queen and Arthur’s mother 
managed to fit him out with another, on 
board of which was a French army, packed 
like herrings, under Robert de Courtenay. 
This was the ruin of the armament. 

Hubert, with the Cinque Ports fleet, 
sallied out as Drake did, nearly four cen- 
turies later, and instead of crossing the 
Frenchman’s bows, “luffed ” till they were 
well astern, and then, with the whole force 
of the wind, bore down on the unprepared 
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enemy. Only fifteen ships escaped ; Eus- 
tace was at once beheaded as a pirate; 
many French knights, maddened with the 
quicklime thrown by the English, leaped 
overboard. All Dover was looking on; 
and a grand procession of bishops and 
clergy, who, being “king’s men,” had 
taken refuge there since the barons held 
the open country, went down to meet the 
victors. 

Before 1293, feelings were much em- 
bittered on both sides. French and En- 
glish could fight and be friends. When 
Prince Louis heard of the battle of the 
Straits, he at once made peace and left 
England. But between Gascons and Nor- 
mans the case was different; the latter 
looked on the former as traitors, and 
when they took a Gascon ship would hang 
the sailors to their yard-arms, hanging a 
dog between each pair, and sailing in that 
guise past the Cinque Ports. 

Another time, eighty Norman vessels, 
passing themselves off in the Gironde as 
wine-ships, began plundering the unsus- 
pecting English, and then attacked the 
Bayonne and Irish fleet, capturing sev- 
enty. England and France were at peace 
just then, so the Cinque Ports took the 
matter into their own hands, challenged 
the Normans, and with a fleet of two 
hundred — Irish, Dutch, and Gascon 
among them —all with streamers flying, 
to signify death without quarter, sailed 
over to St. Mahé, in Brittany, and there, 
helped by a furious gale, which gave scope 
for their seamanship, almost annihilated 
their opponents. 

Edward was alarmed at this outbreak 
in time of peace; but Philip’s treachery 
in seizing the Gascon towns gave him no 
time to enquire into the matter. 

Thirty years after, the Cinque Ports 
took part in the victory of Sluys, won by 
placing ships full of archers among those 
containing knights and heavy armed. It 
was a great victory ; but immediately after 
it the French ravaged the Kentish sea- 
board, just as, in 1360, when we should 
have thought France hopelessly weak- 
ened, she swooped down on Winchelsea, 
sacked and burnt it, and repeated the 
compliment the very same day next year. 

Ten years earlier had been fought the 
battle of Lespagnols-sur-mer, off Win- 
chelsea, so well described by Froissart. 
We can see the littie English ships bowl- 
ing along before the wind against the 
huge Biscayans; Sir John Chandos sing- 
ing the last new German “ Minnelied,” as 
the minstrels played in the forecastle ; 
little ten-year-old John of Gaunt listening. 

\ 
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He had refused to stay ashore with his 
mother, though when the battle was won 
he was in haste to land and ride off with 
the rest, to show her that her husband and 
sons were all safe. . 
x, Winchelsea was now inher brief prime ; 
the Alards, her chief family, were famous 
men. Gervase Alard was the first English 
admiral of the fleet. In 1380 the town 
was once more taken by the French, and 
so thoroughly ruined that it never recov- 
ered. Not even the capture of the great 
fleet, fitted out by Charles the Sixth to 
conquer England—having on board a 
wooden wall, with lofty towers, all stowed 
away in pieces ready to be set up as a 
defence the moment the troops landed, 
and carrying such a stock of wine that it 
supplied the English market for two years 
—coyld give life to ruined Winchelsea. 
It was burned once more in 1448, but that 
was during the Wars of the Roses. The 
Cinque Ports were strongly Yorkist; nay, 
they went so far as to side with Jack Cade, 
to whose army Hastings furnished a dozen 
men, while Lydd sent him a porpoise. 
There is little else to notice, save the 
age-long rivalry between the ports and 
Yarmouth. Tradition says that Cinque 


Ports fishermen founded the place on a 
sandbank at the mouth of the Yare—a 
sort of no-man’s land, where they dried 


their nets, and helda yearly fair. By-and- 
by, when their huts had grown into a town, 
and the town had got a charter, the feud 
began, and at times was deadly —as in 
1297, when at the Swyn, while the king’s 
troops were landing, and under his very 
eyes, the Cinque Ports crews fell on the 
Yarmouth men, burnt more than twenty of 
their ships, killing the crews,* only three 
ships —in one of which, says Walter of 
Heningburg, was the king’s treasure —es- 
caping out to sea, The strangest thing is, 
that the Ports men were never punished. 
Edward published the “dite ” (edict), by 
which the East Anglian rights were rec- 
ognized; but quarrels still went on till 
Elizabeth’s time, when, in 1663, when the 
fair finally ceased, the Ports men’s bar- 
ons had a great banquet given them by the 
Yarmouth bailiffs. 

A better country for a walking or cycling 
trip than the line of Cinque Ports coast 
it would be hard to find. Every mile gives 
some object of interest —old castles, 
like Saltwood, whence the archbishops 


* They were not always so successful ; in 1356, they 
went west to attack the Cornish fishers, who would not 
lower their flag in passing; but the Fowey men — thence 





overlooked their subject towns ; traces of 
old harbors, where our navy was nursed 
through its babyhood ; fine churches ; Ro- 
man antiquities. If you go, enquire at 
Faversham for Harry Pay, whom the 
Spaniards called “the pirate Arripay.” In 
1407, at the head of the Ports fleet, he 
took, at one swoop, no less than one hun- 
dred and twenty of their merchant ships. 


From Nature. 
BAKU PETROLEUM.* 


TuIs book is not, as its title might im- 
ply, an eschatological treatise, nor is it a 
work of fiction after the manner of Mr. 
Rider Haggard. It is simply a plain, 
straightforward narrative of a journey to 
the petroleum region of the Caspian, un- 
dertaken with a view of investigating what 
Mr. Marvin terms “ the kerosene factor of 
the central-Asian problem.” It has, how- 
ever, this connection with eschatology, 
that the region of which it treats is, or 
was, holy ground. The peninsula of 
Apsheron, on which Baku stands, has been 
famous from time immemorial, and even 
before the time of Cyrus thousands of the 
followers of Zoroaster had worshipped on 
its sacred soil. With the conquest of 
Persia, first by Heraclius, and twelve 
years later by the Arabs, the power of the 
magi of the Zoroastrian sect was shat- 
tered; and the worship- of the eternal fire 
in the Surakhani temple forever passed 
away, and in its place are now the symbols 
of anew cult in the shape of greasy der- 
ricks and dingy kerosene distilleries. 

The story of Baku and its oil-king, 
Ludwig Nobel, reads like a tale of the 
“Arabian Nights.” Ten years ago the 
place was asleepy Persian town; it is now 
a thriving city, owning more shipping than 
Cronstadt or Odessa, and the centre of a 
vast and rapidly increasing trade. But 
even in the thirteenth century the “sa- 
cred element” was so far robbed of its 
sanctity that the crude petroleum was ex- 
tensively exported into various parts of 
Asia. In“ The Book of Ser Marco Polo, 
the Venetian,” edited by Colonel Yule, we 
reac that — 


On the confines towards Georgine there is 
a fountain from which oil springs in great 
abundance, inasmuch as a hundred shiploads 
might be taken from it at onetime. This oil 
is not good to use with food, but ’tis good to 
burn, and is also used to anoint camels that 


called ** Fowey galiants’? —fell on them and beat them | 


* The Region of the Eternal Fire. 
back. 


| Marvin. London: Allen and Co., 1888, 


By Charles 
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have the mange. People come from vast dis- 
tances to fetch it, for in all countries round 
there is no other oil. 


Jonas Hanway, to whom Englishmen 
must be forever grateful for the introduc- 
tion of the umbrella to this country, vis- 
ited Baku about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century in the interest of one of the 
powerful trading companies of the time; 
and in 1754 he published a-very complete 
account of the district and of the uses to 
which its naphtha or petroleum was put. 
The oil was then, as now, mainly em- 
ployed for light and fuel, but we are also 
told that — 


The Russians drink it both as a cordial and 
medicine; but it does not intoxicate. If taken 
internally, it is said to be good for the stone 
as also for disorders of the breast... . Ex- 
ternally applied it is of great use in scorbutic 
pains, gouts, cramps, etc., but it must be put 
to the part affected only; it penetrates instan- 
taneously into the blood, and is apt for a short 
time to create pain. It has also the property 
of spirits of wine to take out greasy spots in 
silks or woollens, but the remedy is worse 
than the disease, for it leaves an abominable 
odor. They say it is carried into India as a 
great rarity, and being prepared as a japan is 
the most beautiful and lasting of any that has 
yet been found. 


Since that time Baku and its wonders 
have been frequently described, and the 
importance of the place with respect to 
the central-Asian question has been re- 
peatedly pointed out by such travellers as 
Marsh, Valentine Baker, O’Donovan, and 
Arnold. Up to 1872 the extraction of the 
oil was a monopoly, but in the following 
year it was thrown open to the world, and 
hundreds of wells have since been sunk, 
mainly by the energy of Swedes and Rus- 
sians. Geologically speaking, practically 
nothing is known about this extraordinary 
district, and even the engineers who bore 
for the oil and work the wells are ignorant 
of the conditions which affect the supply 
of petroleum. At the present time there 
must be at least five hundred wells and 
fountains situated close together on less 
than a thousand acres of ground, but the 
sources seem to be absolutely indepen- 
dent of each other. The supply is simply 
(to use Dominie Sampson’s word) “ pros 
digious ;” and every year, as the borings 
get deeper, the fountains become more 
prolific. These borings are nothing like 
so deep as in America; not a single Baku 
well has yet approached a depth of one 
thousand feet. In 1883 two flowing wells 
each sent out nearly thirty million gallons 
in less than a month from a depth of seven 





hundred feet. In’America there are said 
to be twenty-five thousand drilled petro. 
leum wells, but a single Baku well has 
thrown up as much oil in a day as nearly 
the whole .of the twenty-five thousand-in 
America put together. Mr. Marvin thus 
describes one of these “ spouting ” wells }: 


**In Pennsylvania that fountain would have 
made its owner’s fortune; there’s £5,000 
worth of oil flowing out of the well every day. 
[The actual value was at least £11,200 a day.] 
Here it has made the owner a bankrupt.’’ 
These words were addressed to me by an 
American petroleum engineer, as I stood 
alongside a well that had burst the previous 
morning, and out of which the oil was flying 
twice the height of the Great Geyser in Ice- 
land, with a roar that could be heard several 
miles round. The fountain was a splendid 
spectacle —it was the largest ever known at 
Baku. . . . The derrick itself was 70 feet 
high, and the oil and sand, after bursting 
through the roof and sides, flowed fully three 
times higher, forming a greyish-black fonntain, 
the column clearly defined on the southern 
side, but merging into a cloud of spray 30 
yards broad on the other. . . . The diameter 
of the tube up which the oil was rushing was 
Io inches. On issuing from this the fountain 
formed a clearly defined stem, about 18 inches 
thick, and shot up to the top of the derrick, 
where, in striking against the beam, which 
was already worn half through by the friction, 
it got broadened out a little. Thence, con- 
tinuing its course more than 200 feet high, it 
curled over and fell in a dense cloud to the 
ground on the north side, forming a sand-bank 
[from the amount of admixed sand], over 
which the olive-colored oil ran in innumerable 
channels towards the lakes of petroleum that 
had been formed on the surrounding estates. 
. » » Standing on the top of the sand-shoal, 
we could see where the oil, after flowing 
through a score of channels from the ooze, 
formed in the distance, on lower ground, a 
whole series of oil lakes, some broad enough 
and deep enough to rowa boat in. Beyond 
this, the oil could be seen flowing away in a 
broad channel towards the sea. 


Flowing wells yielding from forty thou- 
sand to a hundred and sixty thousand 
gallons of oil daily are common in Baku, 
and the ordinary yield obtained by pump- 
ing is from ten thousand to twenty-five 
thousand gallons daily ; and many of these 
pumping-wells have been worked for years 


without any diminution in the supply. A 
well belonging to Gospodin Kokereff had 
up-to the date of Mr. Marvin’s book pro- 
duced sixty million gallons of oil, and the 
supply showed no sign of decreasing. Tne 
waste occasioned by “spouting” is at 
times enormous; millions of gallons of oil 
being lost from the want of any storage 
accommodation. Occasionally the neigh- 





BAKU PETROLEUM. 


boring proprietors who happen to have 
reservoirs empty may thus obtain the oil 
at a nominal price: . On one occasion two 
million gallons were sold at about 74d. per 
ton. hen the Droojba fountain “ spout- 


ed,” the. crude article, we are ose alto- 
gether lost its value for the moment.. 


"Fedoroff filled his reservoirs with 2,800,000 
gallons of Oil for 300 roubles, or £30. ° 
Thousands of tons were burnt outside the dis- 
trict to get rid of it; thousands were led 
towards the Caspian; ‘huge lakes ‘of oil were 
formed near the well, and on one occasion the 
liquid suddenly flowed into a distant engine- 
house, and but for the promptness of the en- 
gineer in extinguishing his petroleum furnace 
the whole locality would have been ablaze. 
Houses were completely buried by the sand 
cast up by the oil; all efforts to stop the foun- 
tain on the part of Baku experts were fruit- 
less. 4° 


After great exertions on the part of the 
well-owners of the district, the fountain 
was eventually gagged, but not before five 
hundred thousand tons of oil had “ spout- 
ed,” equal to a loss at the current value 
of American petroleum of upwards of 
£1,000,000 sterling. But the record of 
the Droojba fountain was beaten in 1886, 
wher a single well “ spouted ” as much as 
eleven thousand tons of petroleum per 
diem; an amount equal to the aggregate 
daily yield of the twenty-five thousand 
wells of America, the thousands of wells 
in Galicia, Roumania, and Burmah, and 
the shale-oil distilleries of Scotland and 
New South Wales. As a result the mar- 
ket is now glutted, and the crude oil has 
been selling at times at the rate of fifty 
gallons for a penny! 

We have not space to indicate all the 
many points of Mr. Marvin’s interesting 
narrative, or to do. justice to his account 
of the economic results which he thinks 
must inevitably follow from the prodigious 
source of wealth which Russia possesses 
in this wonderful district. It must be re- 
membered that petroleum ton for ton is 
more potent than coal’ as a source of 
power. Hundreds of immense floating 
cisterns driven by petroleum furnaces are 
carrying this fuel across the Caspian and 
up the Volga to be spread throughout 
Russia and Germany, and along the Baltic 
coasts. We learn froma recent consular 
report that pipe lines are being laid from 
3aku to Batoum; the Caspian and Black 
Sea Naphtha Conduit Company has now 
been formed, and the line is to be laid 





within the next ‘four years. The conduit 
is to have a forked line on the Black Sea, 
reaching Batoum and Potj, and the capac- 
ity of the line is such as to admit of the 
daily passage of twelve hundred thousand 
gallons of naphtha. Ina few years, there- 
fore, this petroleum fuel will: be. scattered 
along the Mediterranean coasts and 
through southern. Europe. Possibly we 
may have it burning in our own under- 
ground railway before long. Indeed, as 
Mr. Marvin tells us, we shall surely see 
the Parsee back. again at. Baku, not to 
worship the everlasting fire, but for the 
purpose of buying lamp-oil for the bazaars 
of India... What the effect of this inter- 
course will be on the future of India time 
will show. “Meanwhile Russia is steadily 
making her way towards the gates of 
India, “and Tchernayeff’s road to central 
Asia will be an accomplished fact before 
many years are past; and since the dis- 
covery of the new springs near the Mervi 
Kultuk Bay, the railway to Khiva will 
possess its own supply of fuel. A few 
days ago Mr. G. Curzon read an interest- 
ing paper to the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety on the Transcaspian Railway, which 
must have opened many people’s eyes to 
the development of Russia’s power in 
central Asia. In the mean time what are 
we doing with the sources of wealth in 
petroleum which we possess in upper 
Burmah? Along the valley of the Irra- 
wadi, and within sixty miles of the Ran- 
goon-Prome Railway, are enormous depos- 
its of petroleum, probably as copious as 
those of America, if not so rich as those 
of Baku, and certainly capable of supply- 
ing the whole of India with light and fuel. 
Perhaps those capitalists who are so eager 
to rush into the ruby mines of Burmah 
might more profitably devote their wealth 
to exploiting the petroleum springs of that 
country, for it needs not the gift of proph- 
ecy to assert that Burmese petroleum ia 
the long run will be certainly more pre- 
cious than Burmese rubies. 

We can heartily commend Mr. Marvin’s 
book to all who are interested in the cen- 
tral-Asian question, for, as he says in the 
outset, petroleum is bound to become an 
important factor in that problem. Hanni- 
bal was said to have dissolved the Alps by 
vinegar. [tis far more likely that petro- 
leum will dissolve the sort of Chinese 
wall that our governments are feebly set- 
ting up to keep the Russian trader and the 
tchinovnik out of India. 

T. E. THorpE. 
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Bxtracts from Notices. 


The Churchman, New York, says:— 

“This magazine is so well known ‘that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and ene being repub- 
lished Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a perfect reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” _ : 

The Congregationalist, Roston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and- entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. .Amopg all its 
rivals it pursues its way trandtiily and successfully. 
We do not know where to look-for its equal in its 
own line.” mm 
The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four -large ‘volumes 
every year—do not constitute its.chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. Rut thé contents of THE LivinG 
AGE are culled with rare taste and _ excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich ‘field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of po-sessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The forcmost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New- York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING Acs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that Tue Livine AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 


The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 
ens If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
& 

The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 
The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 
The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“jt is simply invaluable, ——s to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 4 ¥ 

‘** Its pages teem with the chotcest,literatnre of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and “admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introdyctfon to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whosé impfess 1g 
deeply mage ey upon the characteristics-of the age. 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which.the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of “Litteli’s Livinc Acs, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” . 

The North American, Philadelphia, says.: — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Living Ace proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
keep up with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 

The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE Livinc AGE. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read Tne Living AGE regularly, 
and read en eee he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The Albany Argus says: — 

*“ It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly agpeeeeeee gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals.” 

The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 
The Montreal Gazette one it is 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 

The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 
The Boston Journal says: — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suguest ve or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
— for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature —— sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says : — 

“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tue Livine AGz is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 

“It has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 
The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tug Livine Acg; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miiiar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of iAis thing than the 
beginning.’ ” 

The Commercia' Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 

“ The cheape.'t moans for the amount of matte? 
published in the United States.” 

The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 

“ The oldest and the best.” 
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- 1889 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-sixth year. Ap- 
proved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 
Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, 
it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 


of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost LKiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, an 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


OPINIONS. 


intelligence and literary taste. 


‘‘No man who understands the worth and value of 
this enmas publication would think of doing without 
it. . Nowhereelse can be found such a comprehensive 
and perfect view of the best literature and thought of our 
times. Every article is an apple of gold in a picture 
of silver. It furnishes to all the means to keep them- 
selves intelligently abreast of the time.”— Christian ai 
Work, New York. 

“Itisa living picture of the age on its literary side. 
It was never brighter, fresher, or more worthy of its 
wide patronage. To glance at its table of contents 
igin itself an inspiration. No man wili be behind 
the literature of the times who reads ‘fHz LIVING AGE.” 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

* Perennial in its attractions for the intelligent reader 
Itis one of those few publications, weekly or monthly 
which seem indispensable. The only possible objec- 
tion that could be urged to it is the immense amount of 
reading it =. There is nothing noteworthy in 
science, art, literature, biography, philosophy, or relig- 
ion, that cannot be found in it. Itis a library in it- 
self. . Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.” 
—The Churchman, New York 

“ Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the 
day. . Itstands unrivalled.”—The Presbyterian, Phila. 

“The more valuable to a man, the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New-York Evangelist. 

“Years of acquaintance with its weekly issues have 
impressed us more and more with a sense of its value 
and importance in anage when knowledge has increased 
beyond all precedent, and the multiplication of pub- 
lications of all sorts makes it impossible for any one to 
keep up with the current. By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of THe Livinec AGe, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.""—Zpis- 
copal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

**The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 


“One of the few periodicals worth keeping in a libra- 

> It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor.’’— New-York 
Observer 

“Its value can hardly be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. A repository of the best thought of the best 
writers of our day and generation.”—Boston Com- 
monwealth. 

“ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history. poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 

“It may be truthfully and cordjally said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.’’— New- York Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthly 
rivals.”— Albany Argus. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.”— The Advance, Chicago. 

“Still holds its foremost place.”— Troy Times. 

“Continually increases in value.”—Zvery Evening 
Wilmington, Del. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Recent numbers show the wide range of thought 
andcareful discrimination of editorship which have so 
long distinguished it. For the amount of reading- 
matter contained the subscription is extremely low.’’— 
Christian Advocate, Nashville. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“*In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. 4s 
a weekly record of the literary and scientific progres: of 
the age it is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, 
Toronto. 

“* Rarely, indeed, will the seeker of what is most note- 
worthy in periodical literature be disappointed if he turns 
to THE LIVING AGE. Coming once a week, it gives, 
while yet fresh, the productions of the foremost writers 
of the day. It is a reflection, as its name implies, of 
the best life and thought of the age. and as such is 
indispensable to all who would keep abreast of our 
manifold progress. It is absolutely without a rival.” 
—Montreal Gazette. 


PusBLIsHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(“ Possessed of LitTEL.’s LivinG AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American thlies, b- 
scriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.”— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.} mas Te 

For $10.50, Tae Livinc AcE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines. (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 
$9.50, Taz Livrne AcE and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 
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LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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